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fAotes. 
RICHARD DUKE, THE POET. 

It was not until the late Rev. Dr. Maitland dis- 
covered among some family papers a copy of 
“Richard Duke’s Discharge of his Father’s Exe- 
cutors, 1679,” * that any particulars were known 
of the parentage of the poet. Dr. Johnson, who 
has given a short account of him in The Lives of 
the Poets, confesses “Of Mr. Richard Duke I can 
find few memorials.” Robert Anderson (British 
Poets, vi. 625) was not more successful. He says, 
“Of Richard Duke very few particulars have > 
scended to posterity. The accounts of his family 
are obscure and imperfect. Jacob says, his father 
was an eminent citizen of London, but does not 
mention his profession. 
not known.” 


forming part of the Sloane MS. 1711, at the 
British Museum, the following memoranda of the 


family of Duke occur in the order of date, among | 


which will be found the day of his birth, as well 
as some additional particulars of his family : — 
A.D. 
1595. Aug. I [Richard Duke] came to London to be ap- 
prenticed. 
1607. Aug. I, warden of my companyt for 2 yeres to come. 
* See “N. & Q.” 24 §. ii. 4. 
¢ The Scriveners. During the second year of the 
wardenship of Richard Duke, the following me-sorable 
event was recorded in the registers of the parish church 
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The year of his birth is | 
| 1663. 
In a“ Chronological Table of English History,” | 


1609. Aug. I went out warden. 

1617. Jan. I master of my company. 

1623. Sept. The first September my mother Stapleton 
di 

Apr. the 234 my sonne John was borne. 

Sept. y°® 234 my daughter Suzan died. 

Mar. y* 5° my father died. 

Feb. 7 my daughter Mary borne. 

July the 12 my daughter Martha was borne. 

Aug. The 11* of August my daughter Mary died. 

Feb. y® 15" my sonne Robert was borne. 

1631. Aug. y* 7 my daughter Sarah was borne. 

1632. Nov. y* 11 my daughter Joane was borne, 

. Feb. first, Joane died. 

1638, Nov. 10% my daughter Sarah died. 

1640. Sept. 10% my sonn Robert died at Bowe. 

1641. Apr. 12 I Richard Duke tooke this shoppe in my 
possession, &c. 

Dec. 30% I broke my legg. 

Apr. 30% I was marryed to Martha Macro, 

Feb. the 27 my daughter Martha was borne att 
one of y® clock in y* morninge. 

Mar. 30% my daughter Martha dyed and was 
buryed in y* Cloister of St Mich. c. 

Nov. The 7" my daughter Eliz. was borne. The 
224 my deere & loveinge wife dyed & was buryed 
in y* chancell by her father. 

Nov* the 30% I was marryed to Anne Pierce att the 
parish of St Barthews y* lesse by Mt How. 

May. The first of May being Thursday my daughter 
Mary was borne betwixt 2 & 3 of y* clock in the 
afternoone. 

53. Apr. 13% my Sonne Edward borne betw. 2 & 3 of 

y® clock in y* afternoone. 

54. Jan. the 12% my daughter Anne was borne neere 2 

of y* clocke in y* morninge. 
. Sept. the 8 my Sonne Edward dyed & was buryed 

in y® Cloister of St M: C: the 10%, 

Sept. 20% my daughter Sarah was borne betwixt y° 
hower of one & two in y* morneinge. 

June the 13t my sonnE RICHARD WAS BORNE BE- 
TWEENE THE HOWERS OF ONE & TWOIN Y* AFTER- 
NOONE. 

Aug. the 20 my daughter Elizabeth dyed and was 
buryed by her mother in y* chancel of St M. C. 

9 July, sonne Robert borne at 2 clo. morn. 

May 3 my daughter Elizabeth borne and baptized 
the 13 of May. 

Dec. 2, Daughter Eliz. dyed & was buryed the 4 
in the cloister of St M. Cornehill. 

Aug. 13, Sonne Peter borne, betwixt 9 & 10 att 
night. Baptized the 21. Mr J»° Sweeting and 
Mr Tho. Kelk, godfathers & M™ Joane Man god- 
mother. 

Feb. 14. Daughter Susanne borne betwixt 
Apr. 5. Daughter Elizabeth borne att my uncle 
Whites in Gun Yard in the parish of S* Buttolph 
Algate London & baptized the 6" of Aprill. 

Sept. 18. Sonne Peter dyed & was buryed in the 
parish of St Andrew Undershaft on the South Isle 
of y® chancell there on the 19". 


1624. 
1625. 
1626. 
1627. 
1628. 


1630. 


1643. 
1644, 
1645. 
1646. 


1647. 


1648. 


1651. 


1656. 
1658. 


1660. 
1662. 


1664. 


1665. 


1667. 


1667. 





of All Hallow 8, Bread Street: “The xxth daye of De- 
cember, 1608, was baptised John, the sonne of John 
Mylton, Scrivener.” 
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1668. Jul. 15% my deare and loveing wife Anne Duke 
departed this life in child bedd imediately after 
shee was delivered of a sonne dead borne. 

Duke, it appears, was for some time tutor to the 
Duke of Richmond, the son of Charles II. by the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. The en is known to 
have enjoyed the friendship and praises of Dry- 
den, Waller, Otway, Lee, Creech, and other con- 
ea wits of his day, and seems to have been 
@ polite and accomplished scholar, and a respect- 
able, though not a great poet. His poems were 

rinted by Tonson in a volume with those of the 
Zarl of Roscommon in 1717, 8yo. 

In 1710 Duke was presented by Dr. Trelawney, 
Bishop of Winchester, to the wealthy living of 
Witney, in Oxfordshire, which he enjoyed but 
for a few months. On Feb. 10, 1710-41. having 
returned from an entertainment, he retired to bed 
in apparent health, but the next morning was 
found a corpse. His death is thus noticed by 
Dean Swift : — 

“ Dr. Duke died suddenly two or three nights ago; he 
was one of the wits when we were children, but turned 

rson, and left it, and never writ farther than a pro- 
logue or recommendatory copy of verses. He had a fine 
living given him by the Bishop of Winchester about 
three months ago: he got his living suddenly, and he got 

his dying so too.”—Swift’s Journal to Stella, Feb. 14, 

1711. Again on Feb, 16, he says,“ Atterbury and Prior 

went to bury poor Dr. Duke.” 

J, YEOWELL. 

Barnsbury. 

POETIC PAINS. 

“ There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 

Which only poets know. The shifts and turns, 
The expedients and inventions multiform 

To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms, 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win,” &c. 

So writes Cowper in “The Task,” and its truth 
will be recognised by every one who has ever 
made verses. It is, however, not always a “ plea- 
sure,” and it is often a needless expense of time ; 
and as it is very generally a rime that is given 
chase to, much labour might, I think, be saved by 
the use of a riming dictionary. Byron, I believe, 
always used one; and what may appear strange, 
my late friend Rossetti, though actually an impro- 
visatore, always had one by him when writing 
verses. On the other hand, Thomas Hood told 
me that he had often had to go through the 
dictionary from end to end in search of a word; 
and I remember when Crofton Croker and I were 
writing the second yolume of The Irish Fairy 
Legends, that when I called on him one evening 
he read to me what he had written of his ballad, 
“The Lord of Dunkerron,” and he stopped at the 
last stanza without giving the final word, which I 
ey at once. “By —,” said he, slapping the 

e, “I have been hunting for that very word 
these last two hours.” All this labour might 





have been saved by a riming dictionary. There 
are cases, howevér, where it is rather a synon 
that is wanted. In one of Moore’s Irish melodies 
we meet with — 

“You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will ;” 
and it is evident that he saw clearly that “ruin” 
was not the proper term, yet it was not till, I be- 
lieve, the last edition which he lived to publish 
that he hit on the more appropriate term “ shat- 
ter.” 

Campbell, in his “ Hohenlinden,” was guilty of 
what we may perhaps term the puerility of end- 
ing every stanza with a trissyllable, as rapidly, 
scenery, &c., in which the last syllables were te 
rime. But the last stanza is— 
“ Few, few shall part where many meet ! 

The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 

And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 

Here there is no rime, and as we may learn 
from his friend Redding, it seems to have been a 
continual source of trouble to the poet, yet how 
simple was the remedy! He had only to trans- 
pose, and read — 

“ A soldier’s sepulchre shall be,” 
and there would have been rime, cadence, every- 
thing but the aforesaid puerility. It is pabell 
however, that this may never have occurred either 
to himself or his friend Redding. Still I am not 
satisfied with “ sepulchre ;” for it does not express 
the poet’s idea, which was that every soldier 
should lie dead and covered with snow on the 
spot where he had stood, and it should have 
been — 

“ A soldier’s resting-place shall be.” 

Tuos. Kere#TLey, 


HALS’S “ CORNWALL.” 


Amongst a large collection of works connected 
with the count > have The Parochial History of 
Cornwall, by William Hals, one of the rarest of 
topographical works. This fragment of his in- 
tended history is a portion of the second part, and 
comprises the account of seventy-two parishes, 
from Advent to part of Helston inclusive, in 160 
folio pages. It was published by Andrew Brice, 
a printer at Exeter, in 1750, and contains ten 
numbers only, when the work dropped from want 
of encouragement or some other reason. Hals 
first brought down his history to 1702, but con- 
tinued it to 1736, and died in 1739, long before 
the well-known epigram of “Here lies poor 
Fred.” Now, whatever merit may be due to this 
composition, a reference to Hals will deprive it of 
the stamp of originality, unless we can assume 
that the author was really unacquainted with 
Hals’s epigram, and that it is therefore —_ 
& question of singular unanimity of thought be- 
tween two persons of distant times and places, 
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although Hals’s example has certainly the benefit | 
of priority. He states, under the head of the 

h of Egleshayle, that there was a Mr. Ed- 
ward Hoblyn, a gent. and attorney-at-law, who 
was in possession of an estate in the parish called 
Crone or Croan, and that he was specially me- 
morable for his saying, when he first began to 
practise, that he would get an estate by the law 
one way or other (which Hals, without proper 
authority, says means right or wrong); and as Hals 
proceeds to say — 

“Common fame says he was as good as his word, but 
whether by the first or last way, who can tell? Where- 
upon since his death, by an unknown but arch hand, was 
fixed upon his grave in this parish church this taunting 
epitaph : — 

* Here lies Ned, 
I am glad he’s dead. 
If there must be another, 
I wish ’twere his brother, 
And for the good of the nation 
His whole relation.’ ” 

Under the head of Falmouth, Hals mentions 
Thomas Killigrew, of the Arwinick family, a 
celebrated wit and Master of the Revels in the 
time of Charles II., but not a regularly installed 
nF He went to Paris in the time of Louis 
CIV.; but, being politically out of humour, was 
silent, and the great monarch thought him dull. 
He showed him his fine collection of pictures, of 
which Killigrew took little notice, and appeared 
to know nothing about them. At last the king 
showed him a picture of the Crucifixion, which 
was placed between two portraits, but still the 
wit said he did not know what it meant. 

“Why then,” said the king, “I will tell you what they 
are: the picture in the centre is the draught of our 
Saviour on the cross ; that on the right-hand of him is 
the pope’s picture, and that on the left is my own.” 

“IT humbly thank your majesty,” says Killigrew, “ for 
the information .you have given me; for though I have 
often heard that our Saviour was crucified between two 
thieves, yet I never knew who they were till now.” 


The king was now convinced of Killigrew’s 
power of wit and satire, for at this time he and 
the pope were cruelly persecuting the French 
Protestants, and dragooning them to mass or | 
driving them out of the kingdom. 

Wa. Sanpys. 


took place at 1013, but this included the accrued dividend 
of 14 per cent, The lowest price of the century was 504, 
in July, 1803, on the recommencement -of hostilities be- 
tween England and France. The highest point of the 
previous century was 113, in the year 1736; and the 
lowest, in 1798, was 47}. During the past twenty years, 
the average price of consols has been 92.” 
X. C. 


A Lapy’s WaRpRoBE In 1622.—The following 
deserves a place in “N. & Q.”: — 

“Note of Lady Elizabeth Morgan, late Sister to Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, her wearing apparell beinge in a 
great bar'd Chest in my Ladie’s Bedchamber, this 
13% day of Nov", 1622. 

“ Imprimis. 1 grene damask gowne, kirtell, and wast- 
coate with gould and silver lace. 

1 tamy gould satten gowne and kirtell, and wastcoate 
laid with gould lace. 

1 black silke grograme gowne, kirtell and wastcoate 
striped with silver. 

1 blacke satten gowne, kirtell, and wastcoate set with 
goulde buttons. 

1 willow colored satten peticoate imbrothered.” 


P. Bo Be 


Tae Wipow Brackett or OxrorD: CHARLES 
Lams. —In the new edition of Elia by Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy, there is an essay named “ The 
Gentle Giantess,” the first of Eliana. I would 
ask if this was an Oxford celebrity, or a coinage of 
the pleasant author's brain, as it is by no means 
easy for one unacquainted with C. L. to tell his 
facts from his fictions? The editor has given an 
interesting appendix, but in it there is no refer- 
ence to this character. 

May I be allowed also to notice, what is no 
doubt a printer's error, that in the succeeding 
essay,* in alluding to a celebrated painting by 
Leonard da Vinci, late in the possession of Mr. 
Troward of Pall Mall, he says : — 

“He who could paint that wonderful personification of 
the Logos, or third person of the Trinity, grasping a 
globe when the hand was, by the boldest license, twice 
as big as the truth of drawing warranted : yet the effect, 
to every one who saw it, was confessed by some magic of 
genius, not to be monstrous, but miraculous and silencing.” 

As there is no list of errata (indeed, with this 
exception, there requires none) I mention it for 
future correction, never having heard the third 
person of the Trinity called Logos. J. A. G. 


Bisnor Butter’s BEst Boox.— Mr. Froude, in 


| his Short Studies on Great Subjects (i. 34), suys 


Tae Price or Consors.—The following, taken 
from Morgan's British Trade Journal of July 2, is | 
worth preserving : — 

“Consols* ate now at the highest point they have 
reached since 1860. They were at 100% ex-dividend in 
1852, while the rate of discount was 2 per cent. The 
highest price touched by consols during the present cen- 
tury was 101, on the 24th Dec. 1852; eight years pre- 
viously—namely, on the 20th Dec. 1844, transactions | 

* “Consols for money and the account yesterday were 
last quoted heavy at 944 and 94g respectively.’ — Standard, 
July 4, 1867. 


that Bishop Butler — 

“Says somewhere, that the best book which could be 
written would be a book consisting only of premises, 
from which the readers should draw conclusions for them- 
selves.” 

Does this occur in his “Sermons” or in his 
“ Analogy?” However good such a book might 
be, one seems to feel that the premises would 
hardly pay for erecting; just now tenants would 
be wanting in the shape of solvent conclusions. 


* The Reynolds Gallery. 
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Doctors’ dicta bristle in array on either side of | 
every human question of right and wrong. a 
C.A. W. | 

May Fair. 

Drivxine-Cur Inscription. —The following | 
inscription for a drinking-cup occurs in a most | 
unlikely place. In The Compleat Clark, containing | 
the best forms of all Sorts of Presidents, 1664, p. 850, 
is a form for “a citizen’s will.” In this docu- 
ment an imaginary J. G. is made to say — 

“T give to the worshipful company of M. in L. whereof I 
am a fellow, towards a recreation to be had amongst them 
at my burial, the sum of 6/. 13s. 4d.,and a cup of silver and 
gilt, of the weight of 40 ounces, to remain in that com- 

y for ever, and to have graven in the bottom these 
two letters J. G., and a posie written in this manner — 
“ When the Drink is out, and the bottom you may see, 

Remember your brother J. G. 
as a remembrance of my Fellowship amongst them. Also 
I will that there be spice-bread given to the Livery ac- 
cording to the custom.” 


Epwarpb Pracock. 


Queries. 


AnonyMovs.— Who was the author of an 8vo of 
sixty-five pages, entitled A Philosophical Enquiry 
into the Origin and Antiquity of the English Lan- 
guage (Dublin, 1843), “in which it is clearly 
proved that it is the immediate gift of heaven to 
man, and the first spoken on earth”? ABHBA. 


Tue Curse or Scottanp.— Several notes on 
this subject appeared in your first series, in which 
the writers p - rene! to account for the nine 
of diamonds bearing this sobriquet. None of 
therh appear to have read of or heard any other 
card in the ae so styled. In No. 108 of the 
Connoisseur, however, incidental mention is made 
of “the Knave of Clubs, or the Curse of Scot- 
land.” Can your readers offer any reason for this | 
card bearing the name, or refer to any other notice 
made of it P W. C. J. 


ConsECRATION OF A CHURCH BY AN ARCH- 
DEACON.—It is stated in Newcourt’s Repertorium 
(vol. ii. p- 84) that the church of Woodham- 
Walter, in Essex, being fallen very much into 
decay, and standing at a great distance from the | 
village, licence was granted to Thomas Earl of 
Sussex, in 1562, to build a new church there on 
such site as he should think fit; which the earl 
did, and the new church was consecrated April 30, 
1562, “by Thomas Cole, Archdeacon of Essex, es- 
pecan commissionated thereto by Edward Grin- 

ll, Bishop of London.” 

Is this instance unique, or is it competent to an 
archdeacon to consecrate a church ? 

JuxTa-TURRIM. | 


Drawines.—Can any of your readers tell me 
of a paste or glue which can be used with safety | 








to lay down drawing paper for water-colour 











































drawings on another paper? Common paste can 7 
be worked more enietiiy, and stands the sub- d 
sequent wetting better than anything I have yet y 
tried ; but after the paper has been put aside for g 
a time, the paste is apt to cause spots, which are I 
not visible until the washes of colour are laid on a 
and cannot be remedied. A. F. B. be 
Dutcn TrRagEDY.— g 
“The Pedlingtonians proclaimed Daubson for their 
own, and were proud to be Pedlingtonians; the High- al 
lander, where grass will not grow, and the sunshine is au 
about as frequent as an eclipse, says, ‘ This is my own, 
my native land ;’ and Laclerque describes a Dutch tra- you 
gedy, in which a Spaniard says to the hero, ‘ You speak ev 
like a warrior,’ and is answered, ‘ Yes! I speak like a mi 
Dutchman,’ on which the Spaniard exclaims ‘ Would I 
were one!’”—“Qn National Pride,” in Collectanea, by 
James E. Brenton. Philadelphia, 1834, 12mo, p. 76. ~ fir 
If such a tragedy exists, I shall be glad ofa f 
reference to it. I suspect that the translation is . 
. ver 
exaggerated. C. E. T. ond 
Joun Matrnew Lereu, author of Cromwell, a thr 
historical play, 1838. Wanted, any information mu 
regarding the author. Has he published anything 
else ? R. 1 P 
“ Form.” — Within the last year or two this %. 
word has been used in the sporting department of men 
our newspapers in a sense that has altogether shar’ 
puzzled me. The form of a racehorse used to ‘nels 
mean his shape; but now the term is employed : 
in a manner altogether new; and I turn to 
“N. & Q.” to enlighten my ignorance. So long P, 
as I read of “form” only in the sporting portion valu 
of my newspaper I was content to pass it by, but of or 
when a wl - been used by The Times in an Gh 
editorial article, it uires a certain degree of accot 
authority. In March of last year, when comment- rine | 
ing on the University boat-race, The Times thus was 
spoke of the Oxonians :—“ The victors, whose form John, 
was far from faultless, but whose courage was in- tion ] 
| vincible.” And to-day (July 2), in looking over the On: 
new volume of the Annual Register, I find “ form” = 
embalmed in the grave pages of that standard > sa 
work. In describing the University boat-race, the ke x 
Annual Register mentions “form” no less than ss 
seven times, and in their reports of the various Sr. 
races of the year this pet word again occurs. Will § ‘#d t 
some sporting reader of “N. & Q.” kindly explain the 
the sense in which it is used —the new meaning Raph« 
attached to this old word ? Jaxpex, dents 
Calenc 
La Matson pe TrrarreE.—In Monsieur de @ period 
Magny’s Nobiliaire de Normandie I find, amongst § receive 
many other strange and wonderful corruptions of § St. Pe; 
English places,"names, and titles, the following, @ twenty 
under the head of “ Titaire de Glatigny :” — bay, w 
“On lit dans le Nobiliaire Généalogique des famille ——. 
d’Angleterre, d’Ecosse et d’Irlande oo oseph Adam de [* Fe 
Wilberforce, sur la Maison de Titaire, en Anglais peters 
yY Marr 
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Titeyrre) : ‘Les seigneurs de ce nom descendent d’une 
des plus anciennes maisons de Normandie, qui sous le 
regne de Guillaume le Conquérant passérent avec lui en 
Angleterre. . . Les Titaires eurent beaucoup de Sei- 
gneuries, Fiefs ou Manoirs dans les Comtés de Fling, de 
Daubigh, et dans la Principauté de Galles.’, La branche | 
anglaise fut représentée en 1730 par Edouard, Lord 
Titeyre, Comte de Goring, qui de son mariage avec Jose- | 
phine Elizabeth Moyra, fille unique de Lord Moyra, | 
Comte de Cambell, avait deux fils et trois filles!” 

Can any of your readers throw any light on the | 
above-mentioned personages, or the above-quoted | 
author (whose name does not appear in Lowndes), 
or must we conclude that the French surpass 
even ourselves in their ingenuity in pedigree- 
making ? ae fe 

LarGE Paper Corres.— Wishing to know when 
first the custom began of printing certain copies 
of books on large paper as specialities, and having 
no books on the subject to refer to where I am, I 
venture to ask your readers if they would kindly 
assist by giving any information upon the matter 
through that valuable “ medium of intercom- 
munication for literary men,” “N, & Q.” ? 





1 oa 

Poets’ Corner. 

Navticat Sayine.— What is the origin, if | 
known, and correct wording of the sailor’s com- | 
ment on an improbable story: “Tell that to the | 
marines, for the sailors won’t believe it”? A friend | 
insists that it should be “ horse marines.” 

Prerce Ee@an, June. 


| 
Perny.—Is the Sanscrit word panna, a copper 
value, or coin (?) in the laws of Menu, the origin | 


of our word penny ? CALCUTTENSIS. 


Grorers PrntesaRy.— Where can 'I find some 
account of M. Georges Pillesary, General of Ma- 
rine under Louis XIV.? His daughter Angélique 
was the second wife of the first Viscount St. | 
John. French memoirs of his time do not men- | 
tion him. LyYDIARD. 


Otp Seats on Crarrers, ETc.—Will any cor- | 
respondent inform me what constitutes the sub- | 
stances of seals which are attached to old charters, | 
&e.? S.M.P. | 

Sr. Catatpus AnD Sr. Peter. —This saint is 
said to have been the first Bishop of Taranto in | 
the south of Italy, and by tradition a native of | 
Raphoe in Ireland. Can any of your correspon- | 
dents acquainted with the saints of the Roman | 
Calendar give his Irish name, and state at what | 
period he lived? * The Tarantines claim to have 
received their first knowledge of Christianity from | 
St. Peter, who landed, as they say, at a spot about | 
twenty miles south of Taranto, on the shore of the | 

y, where a chapel sacred to the Apostle comme- 





[* For some account of St. Cataldus consult Alban | 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, May 10; and Ware’s Ireland, 
by Harris, i, 549,—Ep. } 


| roborated ? 


morates the event. They maintain that t®e first 
mass performed in Italy was in one of the churches 
of their town. Perhaps some one acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history can give authority for this 
statement respecting St. Peter. C. T. Ramage. 


Sunk Cavrcen.—There is on the hill side below 
Sawcliffe, in North Lincolnshire, a huge mass of 
travertine, of serpentine form, about forty yards 
long, and rising above the surface seven or eight 
feet in some parts of it, the water from which it 
wasdeposited being now carried down by an under- 
drain. It has been called, time out of memory, 
“sunk church ” or “sunken church.” 

According to a note in Wordsworth’s Sonnets 
on the Duddon, there is a “ Druidical circle about 
half a mile to the left of the road ascending Stone- 
side from the vale of Duddon ; the country people 
call it ‘sunken church.’” Can I be informed of 
other antiquities, natural or artificial, bearing this 
appellation ? y F 

Vinterton. 


Tue THREE PieEoNs.— Will some one learned 
in the symbolism of signboards explain the mean- 


| ing of this sign, which seems to have been a 


common one, and possibly possessed a religious 
significance ? The Salutation Sign, Annunciation, 
and Three Kings of Cologne, suggest some such 
meaning. Goldsmith’s famous song has made the 
“Three Jolly Pigeons” familiar. It was a sign 
in the west of Ireland more than a century ago ; 
and I find it also in France at as early a period. 
I quote from Jay’s Dictionnaire des Contemporains, 
1825, under the head “ Revaiol ” — 

“Son pere.... acheta & Bagnols . . 
les trois pigeons,” &c. &c. 


+ une auberge, 
N. B. C. 


Vis.— Vis argenti (L.), force argent (Fr.), a 
power of money (Mod. Hibernian). Has this 
idiom existence in other languages, as one would 
be disposed to conclude from the examples given ? 

Q. Q. 

WattHam Appey.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me when the existing outside 
arch of Waltham Abbey was erected—that is, 
the arch which formerly divided the nave from 
the chancel, and is now built up to form the end 
of the present church ? y 


CaRDINAL WotseEy’s BepsTEAD.—Twenty years 
ago I was shown at an old farm-house (I think 
the Manor Farm) at Ingarsby, Leicestershire, an 
ancient bedstead, stated by the good people of the 
house to have been brought from the Abbey at 
Leicester, and to have been that on which the 
great cardinal died. Can this statement be cor- 
I well remember that the bedstead I 
saw was of elaborately carved oak, in good pre- 
servation, and evidently of some antiquity. 0. 

Brixton. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Sryiz or “Reverend” AnD “ VERY REVEREND.” when turned u 


Dr. South, in his Animadversions upon Dr. Sher- 
lock’s Book, entituled “A Vindication of the 
Trinity,” §c., says of Sherlock's friends (p. ii.) :— 

“ Nay, and some I find creeping under his feet, with 
the title of Very Reverend, while they are charging him 
with such qualities and humours as none can be justly 
chargeable witlv and deserve reverence too. For my own 
part, I frankly own that I neither reverence nor fear 
him.” 

These Animadversions were published in 1693. 
Now, it could hardly have been reckoned, even by 
so uncompromising a controversialist as South, 
an act of sycophancy to give Sherlock his style of 
“ Very Reverend,” if that had been a mere matter 
of course: so that I should be glad to learn, 
through the medium of “N. & Q.,” how long it 
has been the practice in England to address a 
Dean as “ Very Reverend.” And this suggests to 
me to ask further, since what period it has been 
usual to address a clergyman as “the Rev. Mr. 
B.,” or “the Rev. A. B.” In a list of annual 
preachers at a school-anniversary, which I saw 
some years ago, the style “ Rev.” was first used 
(if my memory serves me right) early in the 
last century. At Cambridge, to this day, a 

reacher before the University (if a simple M.A.) 
is described in the notice posted in the colleges 
as “ Mr, A. B. of Christ College.” 8. C, 


[Respecting Deans being styled “‘ Very Reverend,” the 
late John Wilson Croker stated in “ N. & Q.” (1S. iii. 437) 
that, in a long series of old almanacks in his library, the 
list of Deans is invariably given as the “ Reverend the 
Dean ” down to the year 1803. The three following years 
were wanting; but in that of 1807, the Dean is styled 
the “Very Reverend.” From the passage quoted by 
S. C. it would seem that this honorary attribute was in 
use more than a century earlier. 

The title of Reverend was given to the judges as late 
as the seventeenth century. Hence we read, “ And as 
the Rev. Sir Edward Coke, late Lord Chief-Justice of 
His Majesty’s Bench, saith,” &c. By some, this title is 
supposed to have been retained by them from the time 
when ecclesiastics filled the judicial offices ; whilst others 





| in profile) and big ears. 
| PERVERSA . 





consider that it was merely a title of respect applied to | 
all persons to whom, on account of their position in | 


society, great deference was due. In the seventeenth 


century the word Reverend was usually coupled with | 
learned, ¢. g. “ That Reverend and learned Dr. Jackson.” | 


Bishop Patrick quotes “the Reverend and learned Dr. 
Hammond.” Beneath the portrait of John Kettlewell 
we read “The true effigy of the Reverend and learned 
Mr. John Kettlewell,” &c. Vide “N. & Q.,” 1* S,. vi. 
246. ] 

Satrrican Mepat.—I have 
medal shown to me, with a request to try and 
find out what it is. 






faces which most people are familiar with. On 
one side it is a popes head with tiara, which, 
ide down, represents the devil, 
with a long curling horn (the faces are naturally 
Inscription : ECCLESIA . 
TENET . FACIEM . DIABOLI, On the 
other side is a cardinal’s head; and this, on being 
turned upside down, presents a fool’s head, cap, 
and bells. The inscription is, stVLTI . ALIQVANDO . 
(here, I think, there is a short word obliterated] 
SAPIENTES. There appears to be no date. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me anything about 
this medal? The heads are very clear; the in- 
scriptions not so much so. R. C. 8S. W. 

[ The medal described by our correspondent is figured 
in Rigollot’s Monnaies des Fous (plate 4, fig. 10), and is 
correctly described by him (p. xc.) as a satirical medal 
directed against the court of Rome. The inscriptions are 
correctly given by our correspondent. Leber describes 
and gives a figure of a similar medal directed against 
Calvin: on one side of which is a double head of Calvin 
mitred and a horned devil,.and the inscription, JOAN. 
CALVINUS HERESIARCH PESSIMUS; and on the reverse 
the double head of a cardinal and a fool, and the inscrip- 
tion, ET STULTI, ALIQUANDO SAPITE, PSAL. xciI. See 
“N, & Q.,” 1* S. vii, 238. ] 


Srr Joun Haptry.—Can you inform me if 
there is in London a monument or gravestone to 
Sir John Hadley, Lord Mayor of London about 
the year 1463[?]. Also any information re- 
garding the family as to their ancestry and arms 
will much oblige. One branch of the family, I 
believe, settled in Warwickshire. 

Gero. Parsons. 

Hadley, Hereford. 

[Sir John Hadley, sheriff in 1375, was twice Mayor of 
London, 1379 and 1393. He was buried in the church of 
St. Pancras, Soper Lane, where was his monument. 
There were many old monuments in this church of 
opulent citizens, ranging from 1360 to 1536; but the 
fanatical rage which prevailed after the Reformation 
caused nearly all of them to be demolished. At the great 
fire of London the church itself was destroyed. Sir John 
Hadley’s arms are: Az. a chevron between three annulets 
or, over all, on a fesse of the second, as many martlets 
gules, } 

BerkeLey.—I shall be greatly obliged to any- 
one who will tell me the author, original place, 
and right reading of the line — 

“ And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin.” 

It is ascribed by Mr. J. S. Mill and Mr. G. H. 
Lewes to Pope; but I cannot find it in his 
writings. The line has been recently quoted, 


| without a reference, as — 


had a coin or | 


It has two of those double | 


“ Fops refuted Berkeley with a sneer.” 
W. T. C. 


[This line is taken from Dr. Brown’s Essay on Satire, 
part ii. ver. 224. The entire couplet is — 
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“ Truth’s sacred fort th’ exploded laugh shall win, 
And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by a grin.” | 

Dr. Brown’s Essay is prefixed to Pope’s Essay on Man, 
in Warburton’s edition of Pope’s Works, vol. iii. p. 15, | 
edit. 1770, 8vo.] 

ORIGIN OF QUOTATION, WANTED. — 

“ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint.” 

The author of this anathema was long ago in- 
quired for in “N. & Q.” In 1*S. xii. 35, a re- 
spondent (W. M. T.), quoting from the “ Biglow 
Papers,” gives it to St. Augustine. I have just 
found, in another American author (O. W. Holmes, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, p. 129), a 
different source assigned to it. He cites—“ that 
familiar line from Donatus: 

‘ Pereant ili qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.’ ” 

Donatus the schismatic, or Donatus the gram- 
marian? And which is right, Lowell or Holmes? 

H. K. 

5, Paper Buildings, Temple. 

[Warton, in his Essay on Pope, in a note, i. 88 (ed. 
1806), shows that it was Donatus the grammarian : “ St. 
Jerome relates that his preceptor Donatus, explaining 
that sensilfle passage in Terence — 

‘ Nihil est dictum quod non sit dictum prius,’— 
railed severely at the ancients for taking from him his 
best thoughts : 





* Pereant qui ante nos, nostra dixerunt.’ ”) 


AsTRAKHAN. — Where can I find a practical | 
account of the manufacture of isinglass as carried 
onin Astrakhan ? Information addressed to Crvis, 
care of Mr. Packer, 23, King Street, Portman 
Square, London, will oblige. 

[The account given by Martius of the preparation of 
Russian isinglass is as follows :—The swimming bladders | 
of the fish are first placed in hot water, carefully deprived 
of adhering blood, cut open longitudinally, and exposed 
to the air, with the inner delicate silvery membrane up- 
wards, When dried, this fine membrane is removed by 
beating and rubbing, and the swimming bladder is then 
made into different forms, Consult Tomlinson’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Useful Arts, &c., ed. 1852, i, 754; the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, ed, 1856, xii. 628; and the English 
Cyclopedia, “ Arts and Sciences,” iv. 998. ] 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you tell me who is the 
author of the following two books ? — 

1, “Shakespeare and his Friends; or the Golden Age 
of Merry England.” 

2. “ The Youth of Shakespeare.” 

Both works were published in 3 vols. by Henry 
Colburn ; the former in 1838, the latter in 1839. 

P. O. W. 

[Both works are by Robert Folkestone Williams, 
author of The Domestic Manners of the Royal Family, 
&e.] 


Cot.ection or Burtts.—Where could I meet 
with a collection of all the bulls issued by the 


| brother-in-law, Mr. 


different popes? Have they ever been compared. 
and their different doctrines fully examined ? : 
E. 


(The following work may be consulted :—* Bullarum 
Privilegiorum ac Diplomatum Romanorum Pontificum 
amplissima collectio. Cui accessere Pontificum omnium 
vite, notx, et indices opportuni. Opera et studio Carlo 
Cocquelines, 14 tom, 1733-1762, fol. ] 





Replies. 
STANSFIELD: SMYTH. 
(3 S. ix. 413.) 

The story of the murder of Sir James Stansfield 
at Newmilns, near Haddington, in 1687, is one of 
grim interest. (See State Trials, by Howell, 
vol. ii.; Lord Fountainhall’s Works, &c.) It is 
remarkable that it has hitherto escaped the sen- 
sation novelists. Certainly, imagination could not 
invent a more dreadful story. The poor knight 
complaining with sighs and tears to his friend, in 
the Edinburgh Coffee-house, that he had no com- 
fort in wife or sons, — his dreary ride home to 
Newmilns that bleak November evening, — the 
sounds of horror in the house during the night, 
causing his guest, pious Mr. Bell, to betake him- 
self to his prayers, thinking the house was in 

ssession of evil spirits, — the discovery of the 

y floating amidst the ice,—the hurried and 


| indecent interment, and the suspicions and ru- 


mours consequent on it,—the disinterment and 
the scene in Morhame church, when the son as- 
sists to raise his father’s body, and the gush of 
blood flows over his parricidal hands,—his horror- 
struck exclamation, “Lord, have mercy upon 
me ! ”—the trial, conviction, and execution, with 
the extraordinary — of the slip of the rope, 
the parricide falling on his knees on the scaffold, 


| and being ultimately strangled by the executioner, 


dying thus the very death he had inflicted on his 
own father,—and the horrible rumours afloat 
respecting Lady Stansfield ; all combine to form a 
picture of horrors never surpassed by the most 
unhealthy imagination of the Eugene Sue stamp. 

The “testament dative and inventar of the 
gudes and gear” of the ill-fated Sir James is 
preserved in the Register of Confirmed Testa- 
ments, General Register House, Edinburgh. 


| (Commissariat of Edinburgh, vol. \xxix.) It was 


“> in to the Commissaries of Edinburgh in 
688 by William Smyth, merchant in Edinburgh, 
as assignee, his brother Alexander, also a mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, becoming “cautioner.” It 
appears from it, amongst other particulars, that 
Sir James had incurred debts by bond to one 
James Todrig and Margaret Syme his wife, whose 
daughter, Jean, William Smyth had married; and 
from the “trial” it appears that Sir James had a 
atrick Smyth, advocate. 
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The following particulars respecting this family 
of Smyth, which, as far as can be ascertained, is 
now extinct, have been gleaned almost entirely 
from original records and registers, and may 
therefore be deemed worthy of preservation in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” Some particulars of | 
the Stansfields are added, in the hope of eliciting 
some more information about them. 

I. The Rey. James Smyth, born 1613, died | 
1673, was minister of the parish of Innerleithen, 
in Tweedale, and afterwards of the neighbouring | 
ere of Eddlestone, where he died and was 

uried. In 1643, when at Innerleithen, he mar- 
ried Euphemia Somervall, of the parish of New- 
ton in Midlothian, and had the following children 
(from Registers of Innerleithen) :— 

1. (Name torn out), baptized by Mr. Theodor 
Hay: witnesses William Givan of Cardrona; Mr. 
John Hay, minister of Peebles; Geo. Tait of 
Pirn; and Alexander Murray of Kirkhouse. 

No doubt this entry is that of the birth of 
William Smyth, who gave in Sir James Stans- 
field’s testament dative, and of whom some par- 
ticulars are given, infra. 

2. James, 1646. I find in 1680 a James Smyth 
in Leith, who, with his wife Isobel Allan, leaves 
that and settles in St. Andrews, and is appre- 
hended for debt there; George Fogo, late baillie 
of St. Andrews, being his friend and helper 
(General Register of Deeds, “ Dalrymple,” 1680). 
There is. little doubt that these two Jameses are 
one and the same. 

3. Margaret. (No account.) 

4. George, 1650. In 1682 he appears before 
the Presbytery of Peebles with a certificate from 
Mr. William Fogo, minister of St. Ninians, and 
is “entered for his trials.” In 1684 he is pre- 
sented to the parish of Dawick (now broken up 
between the parishes of Stobo and Drumelzier) by 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, being inducted by 
one Mr. Robert Smith or Smyth, minister of 
Manor in the same county (Peebles). This Robert 
Smith was formerly schoolmaster at Peebles, and | 
appears to have been a relation of the family of 
which we are speaking. His wife’s name was Janet 
Buchanan, and they had, with other children, a 
daughter Agnes, born in 1664; and as I find from 
the Register of Manor parish that in 1690 Mr. 
George Smyth of Dawick was married, at Kil- 
bucho, by Mr. William Alieson, to Agnes Smith | 
of Manor parish, I have no doubt it was to his 
daughter Agnes that George of Dawick was mar- 
ried. George was dead before 1717, leaving a 
daughter Ann, and, possibly, other children. 
(Presbytery Record.) 

5. Alexander, 1652, afterwards a merchant in 
Edinburgh, the “cautioner” for Sir Jas. Stans- 
field’s testament. He died at Edinburgh in 1689, 
unmarried. His “testament dative and in- | 
ventar” &c. is given in by his brother William, 
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who gave in Sir James’s, the “ cautioners”’ bein 
James Anderson, merchant, David Somervill, 
merchant, and John Somervill, writer; the last 
two being, probably, cousins, as his mother was 
a Somervall. (See supra.) 

The testament contains a long list of debtors 
and creditors, which is here! re-arranged alpha- 
betically for convenience of reference, occasional 
notes being added to some of the names. 

Debts were owing to the deceased by the fol- 
lowing persons, all residing in St. Andrews : — 

Jas. and Robert Carstairs; Baillie Findlay; 
Mr. Jas. Hamilton Mrs. Livingstone; Mr. David 
M‘Gill; Thos. Rankiilour, skipper ; John Sangs- 
ter; James Smyth (qy. his brother?); Dr. Skene; 
Dr. Waddel; and William Watson. 

And by the following, residing in various other 
places : — 

Andrew Aitkin; Sir David Arnot; the Laird 
of Balroune (who was this?); Jas. Buird; 
Alexander Brown, merchant; Chas. Chalmer, 
writer; William Cockburn, merchant in Edin- 
burgh (he was banished, Lord Fountainhall 
tells us, in 1674, for defaming Lady Oxfurd—* not 
without reason,” says Robert Mylne in a note— 
and prayed for a remission of sentence in 1679, 
His brother-in-law, William Clerk, advocate, was 
the Stansfields’ lawyer); Lady Craigleith; Pat. 
Crawford, merchant; Lady Crimstain (Crim- 
stain is in the parish of Dunse, Berwickshire ; the 
lady was probably a Home or a Bredfoot); Mr. 
James SM seen: (no doubt Mr. James Dal- 
rymple of Killoch, one of the clerks of session, 
mentioned also in Sir James Stansfield’s testa- 
ment dative; brother of Sir John Dalrymple, 


| afterwards first Earl of Stair, and of Mr. Hugh 


Dalrymple, one of the Commissaries of Edin- 
burgh. To the latter, Sir James Stansfield be- 
queathed all his estate, after cutting off his eldest 


| son Philip, the parricide; and failing his second 


son John, who seems to have been nearly as bad 
as the elder. Sir James was probably associated 
with the Dalrymples from holding leases over the 
lands of Hailes, Morhame, and others, in East 
Lothian ); Mr. Robert Douglas, and Mr. George 
Douglas, brothers of the Earl of Morton (after- 
wards seventh and eighth Earls. Their mother 
was a Hay of Smithfield, in Peeblesshire); Wil 
liam Donne, writer; James Elies (probably the 
father-in-law of the celebrated James Anderson, 
compiler of the Diplomata Scotia); the Laird of 
sm (probably Ker of Graden, in Berwick- 
shire); Thomas Hamilton, of Aliestob; ..... 
Hunter, in Polmood; Charles Kinnaird; the 
Laird of Kinnaldie (Kinnaldie is in the parish 
of St. Viglaus; the laird was probably a Ren- 
nald); Rob. Kyll, W.S.; James Linton, met 
chant; Geo. Livingstone; Geo. Marshall; Wil- 
liam Masman; John Morrison, writer; James, 
Earl of Morton (sixth earl); Robert Murray, 
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merchant ; James Nasmyth in Posso (no doubt 
the “ Deil of Dawick,” father of Sir James, first 
baronet of Posso); John Oliphant; the Laird of 
Prestoungrange (Morrison of Prestoungrange, in 
Haddingtonshire); Mr. Duncan Robertson (sheriff- 
clerk of Argyll; he married Alison, youngest 
daughter of James Aitkin, Bishop of Moray ‘and 
Galloway, who died 1687 Ys Mr. Patrick Smyth, 
advocate, and Anna Rutherford, his wife, relict 
of James (Aitkin), Bishop of Galloway (see 
“N, & Q.” 3" S. viii. Was this Patrick 
Sir James Stansfield’s brother-in-law? Unfortu- 
nately at this date there was another Mr. Patrick 
Smyth, advocate, who married Lillias, daughter 
of Bishop Aitkin. This was Patrick Smyth of 
Rapness, in Orkney, a cousin of Patrick Smyth 
of Sraco in Perthshire, now represented by Wil- 
liam Smythe of Methven Castle. He was also of 
Burruine or Burwane, in the parish of Culross, 
and had a house on the south side of the Castle- 
hill of Edinburgh; and had been Commissary- 
principal of Wigton from 1682 to 1687. Beth he 
and his wife Lillias were dead before 
leaving Archibald, Ann, and Lillias, who married 
one George Cheyne, surgeon in Leith. Any in- 
formation as to the descent of the first Patrick will 
be esteemed a very great favour. There were 


533). 


1723, 


other two Patrick Smyths of the Braco family, 
song also living at this time, both nephews of 


Patrick, the laird of Braco, viz. Patrick, son of 
John Smyth of Huip, in Orkney; and Patrick, 
son of Alexander Smyth of Strynzie in Orkney, 
and Isobel Gladstones his wife, born 1665. (Re- 
gisters of Edinburgh.) Robert Sharpe; Mr. 
Andrew Smyth, doctor at... . (undecipherable) ; 
Alexander Thomson; Thomas Thomson, student 
in divinity; Patrick Tailziefer; and Thomas 
Young, tailor. 

Debts were owing to the deceased by the fol- 
lowing persons:—Mr. William Bullo, ‘ person ” 
of Stobo; Alexander Campbell, merchant (he 
was one of the persons present in Morhame church 
when Philip Stansfield assisted to raise his father's 
body) ; John and Lawrence Gellitie; Robert 
Halyburton ; Patrick Johnston; William Men- 
zies; Mr. Robert Smyth, minister (this may 
have been Mr. Robert of Manor, mentioned above, 
or Mr. Robert, minister of the parish of Long- 
formacus, near Dunse: I should much like to 
discover which); and Alexander Wood, brewer. 

Mention is made in the testament of a legacy 
tothe defunct by the deceased Charles Smyth, 
probably an uncle or near kinsman. 

To return now to the eldest son, William, who 
carried on the line of the family. There appears 
to be no doubt that it is the entry of his birth 
which is torn out of the register of Innerleithen ; 
for circ. 1675, he receives a grant of arms from 
the Lord Lyon of Scotland, being described in 
the grant as “son to the deceast Mr. James Smith, 


minister at Ethelston Kirk.” The arms are, 
“ Azur, a book expanded, proper, between three 
flames of fire, or; all within a bordure engrailed 
argent, charged with mullets and cross-crosslets 
of the first. The arms of the family of Braco, 
‘‘ Azure, a burning cup between two chess- rooks 
fessways, or,” were granted about the same date. 

About 1686, William married Jean Todrig, 
daughter of James Todrig, indweller in New- 
bottle, afterwards of Edgefield (qy. where is 
this ?) and Margaret Syme his wife; and had the 
following children (from the E idinburgh re- 
gister) : 

1. Margaret, 1687; baptized by Mr. Alexander 
Ramsay ; witnesses, Mr. William Smyth, minister; 
Mr. George Smyth, at Daick Kirk (see supra); 
Mr. Patrick Smyth, advocate (which of them ?) 
and James Todrig. (William Smyth, minister, 
was no doubt William, parson of Moneydie in 
Perthshire, brother of Patrick Smyth of Braco; 
he also married a daughter of Bishop Aitkin.) 

James, 1689 ; witnesses, Mr. Duncan Robert- 
son (son-in-law of Bishop Aitkin, see supra); 
David Plenderleath of Blyth (in Peeblesshire) ; 
Andrew Aitkin, and James Todrig of Edgefield. 

Jean, 1691; same witnesses. 

Marion, 1699; witnesses, Mr. Duncan 
Robertson ; Mr. John Plenderleath (a brother of 
Mr. David's above ; he died at Dalkeith, in 1728) ; 
and John Henrie, Cordiner. 

It appears highly probable, from the way the 
two families seem to have been mixed up, that 
this Peeblesshire family of Smyth was a branch of 
the family of Braco in Perthshire. A satisfactory 
identification of the two “ Patrick Smyths, ad- 
vocates,” will throw much light on the question ; ; 
and it would be interesting ‘to determine which 
of them was Sir James's brother-i in-law, both for 
genealogical considerations, and on ac count of the 
horrible rumours afloat respecting Lady Stans- 
field at the time of the murder. 

James Smyth of Innerleithen and Eddlestone 
appears to have had brothers or cousins, as under, 
for he baptizes some of their children, and ap- 
pears to have been otherwise mixed up with them. 
(See Register of Peebles, 1660-80) : — 

Thomas Smyth, town clerk of Peebles: his 
wife was Isobel Todrig; and their son John was 
served heir to his father in 1677. (Retours.) 

John Smyth, dean of guild of Peebles. 

Another Thomas Smyth, whose wife’s name 
was 5 iaeemene Turnbull, and who left — 

Thomas, served heir 1699, as “Thomas 
Smyth generosus vir, filius nat. mat. et haer. 
Thomae Smyth quondam lanionis in Peeblis.” 

1. Robert, 1662. (What became of him?) 

mr. Barbara, 1665, 

This last Thomas appears to have been twice 
married, his second wife being one Margaret 
Aitkins. 
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Sir James Stansfield came from Yorkshire. England, is very common amongst the Greeks, as 
Was he one of the Stansfields of Stansfield in well as those of Cantacuzene, Comnenus, Ducas, 
that country? (See Pedigree, Harl. MS. No. | Phocas, &c., without ‘anyone imagining their 
4630.) When young he wassecretary to General | bearers to be descendants of the emperors who 
Morgan, but soon after took to trade and married bore them. 

a Scotch lady. Philip the — was sent to| The frequency of these ancient names of extinct 
college at Saint Andrews. He was of age, and | illustrious families of the lower empire arose from 
married, in 1680-82; and before 1687 had been the vanity of the Phanariots—traitors of their 
a soldier abroad, and in several prisons. As early | emperor, and cause of the fall of Constantinople— 
as 1683, he attempted his father's life. John, the | christening their children with them; who, after 
second son, was also an “evil youth.” Sir James | the lapse of years, either dropped their vulgar 
had a nephew named James Mitchell, aged twenty | surname, substituting the illustrious one given to 
at the time of the murder; wanted, his mother’s | them in baptism—and so a Démétrius Comnenus 
name. Stephanoupolos became Démétrius Comnenus—or 

Any information relative to the Stansfields or | simply changed their ition, as for instance 
Smyths will be thankfully received by me, if | Démétrius Stephanopoulos Comnenus. 
addressed care of the Publisher of “N. & Q.” | I conclude, observing that the anecdote men- 

F. M.S. | tioned by Sir Robert Schomburgk in his History 

— of Barbadoes, that during the last conflict for 

— 7 trecian independence and deliverance from the 
THE PALZOLOGI. Turkish “an ¢ letter was received from the 
(3"¢ 8. xi, 485.) provisional government at Athens, addressed to 

After a careful investigation, I have come to | the authorities in Barbadoes, inquiring whether 
the conclusion that the report that descendants | ® male branch of the Palwologi was still existing 
of this illustrious Byzantine family are at present | 2 the island, and conveying the request that, if 
existing in Cornwall, and Cargreen near Ply- such were the case, he should be provided with 
mouth, earning a miserable existence as miners the means of returning to Greece, and the govern- 
and bargemen, is as groundless as the claims | ment would, if required, pay all the expenses of 
(see Morning Star, February 6, 1863,) of a W.T. the voyage—is merely an anecdote and nothing 
Palwologus, medical officer in the English army, | ™°Te, no such letter ever having been written. 
and some others in different parts of Europe, who | RuwopocaNakIs. 
boast of such imperial descent without, as it can 
clearly be proved, their having had any just claim ABBESSES AS CONFESSORS. 
to that distinction. - . wo. 

What gave rise to such assertions in England, ors. 7” 616.) = : 
I am at a loss to imagine—most probably the | _ An abbess cannot exercise “ecclesiastica et spi- 
small brass tablet* fixed against the wall in the ritalia munera, uibus eam sexus ineptam reddit. 

ish church of Landul h, to the memory of (Ludov. Richa: a Analysis Concilior., tom. iii., sub 
heodore Palologus, ~ oll English marriage | voce “ Abbatissa.” — s - 
with Mary Balls, it may be worth noting while Abbesses are forbidden—l1. “ Benedictiones im- 
on the subject, according to the ecclesiastical and | pertiri cum manus impositione; et 2. Signaculo 
civil laws of the Byzantine empire, was illegal. _| sanctwcrucis.” (Aquiagranense, “Aix-la-Chapelle,” 

The name of Palwologus,t though rare in | capitulare i. an. 789.) Both are required from a 
— | confessor. 
| 








* Have any of your antiquarian readers examined per- They cannot even select a priest to hear the 
sonally this tablet? And if so, did they ay = confessions of their nuns without the authorisa- 
its vetustity that it was really erected at the time of the | ,; : . 
death of Theodore Paleologus? The non-mention in it tion of their funtion wh In fact, they possess no 
of the name of his first wife and daughter (“ N. & Q.,” spiritual jurisdiction w atever— quia nulla cla- 

vium potestate gaudent.” (L. Richard, Joc. cit.) 


8r¢ 8. vii. 506), and the nonconformity in the date of his 
death, which according to the inscription took place the Priests only can hear confessions, says the Coun- 


_ < regs 1636, with the my A bend — cil of Trent; such is, according to that famous 
the Landulph registry book, a copy of which was dis- a an . sys 
covered by the Rev. F. Vyvyan Jago, deposited of the | *8embly, “perpetua Ecclesise praxis et traditio, 
room of the archives in Exeter Cathedral, and from | 8°U UNiversorum patrum consensus. ( Coneil. Tri- 
which we learn that he was buried the 20th day of Octo- | dent. sess. xiv. c. 1.) 
ber, 1636, or rather 1637—as, from the mode of calculat- 
ing in use at that time, the year commenced at Lady | (“N. & Q.,” 3°¢ S, iii. 172), amongst whom were some 
Day (Archeologia, vol. xviii. p. 92),—give grounds to | bearing the name of Paleologus, of course not related to 
suspect its erection, near the mortal remains of Palwo- | the imperial family. This must account for the occasio 
logus, to be more recent. entries of that name in the registry books of the parishes 

+ During the reigns of King Charles I. and II., many | of St. Katharine Tower, London, St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
Greeks came over to England from Italy and Spain | &c. ; also of its mention elsewhere. 
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. . j 
St. Ambrose says, “Jus absolvendi solis per- | 


missum est sacerdotibus.”” (Lib. 1. De Penit. 
c. 2.) We find the same doctrine maintained by— 
Cyprian (lib. De Lapsis), Chrysostom (De Sacer- 
dotio, iii. 5); Jerome (Epist. 1. ad Heliodorum) ; 
Augustin (Zpist. 128); Leo ( Epist. 82), Xe. 

The following canon of the Council of Nar- 
bonne, in France, 1609, seems sufficiently ex- 
plicit : — 

« Ad fidelium confessiones audiendas nullus, sive secu- 
laris, sive regularis sacerdos sit, aut quacunque dignitate, 
vel auctoritate fulgeat, admittatur, nisi qui per Episco- 
pum... . fuerit approbatus; ... . cum alias non sit 
absolvere, sed confitentem decipere ; excepto mortis peri- 
culo, in quo quilibet sacerdos vere pcenitentem potest ab 
omnibus peccatis absolvere.”—Concil. Narbonense, De 
Penitentia Sacramento, cap. 16. 

A very learned French theologian, l’Abbé C. 
Bandeville, says : — 

“La plupart des régles monastiques, celles de saint 


Benoit, de saint Colomban, de saint Basile, &c., pour | 


mieux inculquer l’obéissance et Vhumilité, assujétis- 
saient les religieux a faire tous les jours leur examen de 


conscience, en présence de leurs supérieurs, & leur dé- | 
couvrir ce qui se passait dans leur ame, et @ se soumettre 
Cette pratique a pu ! 


aveuglément & leurs décisions. 
étre appelée confession, parce qu'elle demande aussi des 


aveux ; mais elle n’a jamais été confondue avec la con- | 


fession sacramentelle, et n’a jamais fait partie du sacre- 
ment de pénitence. Ce n’est donc que dans ce sens qu'on doit 
entendre ce quia été dit que des abbesses auraient eu la 
ission d’entendre les confessions de leurs religieuses.”— 
Diction, de la Convrersat. Paris, 1853; art, “ Confession.” 
A. D. F. 
Martene says that the abbesses in early times 
exercised some of the spiritual functions of the 
priesthood, and even confessed their nuns. 
practice, having led to various inconveniences, 
was suppressed. 
s. 13), referring to the statement in the Saxon 
Chronicle, that abbesses were present at the coun- 
cil held at Becancelde or Baccancelde in 694, 
remarks : — 


“It is justly noted by learned men as a new thing to | 


find abbesses, as well as abbots, subscribing in the Coun- 
cil of Becancelde in Kent, anno 694, and that before both 
presbyters and temporal lords, as the author of the Saxon 
Chronicle reports it. For this is the first time we meet 
with any such thing in the records of the ancient 
church.” 

I have before mentioned in “N. & Q.” (38'S, 
xi. 277) that in Fosbroke’s British Monachism, 
p. 292, a drawing from the Louterell Psalter is 
given representing an abbess holding her staff in 
the right hand, and giving the benediction with the 
left. Is not this a unique instance ? 

Joun Pieeort, Jun. 


THE CHEVALIER D’ASSAS. 
(3"* §, xi. 34; xii. 12.) 
In my first article on D’Assas I have repro- 
duced the popular version of the Klostercamp 


| reported the official one. 


} occurs in Grimm’s inedited memoirs. 


This 


Bingham (Antig. b. vii. c. 3, 


| jen recus deshonnétetés, 


affair, and while so doing have tried to explain it 
as much as was in my power. Afterwards I have 
Between the two tales 
there is no material difference. I now shall have 
to examine the testimonies on which ulterior and 


| entirely distinct atcounts have been founded. 


Some have questioned the Chevalier d’Assas’s 
heroic deed altogether, because of a passage which 
1 must not 
forget to state that these memoirs are very sus- 
— and are generally taken for apocryphal. 

have read that no one can produce the original 
manuscript. I am not in a position to verify that 
assertion ; besides, here is not the place to settle 
that matter. As an impartial judge I must regis- 
ter all the evidence of the case, whether suspicious 
or not. AJl I can dois to evince my individual 


| opinion on the probable and improbable sides of 


the question; the ultimate decision must be left to 
the grand jury—the public at large. 

I transcribe word for word the passage in 
Grimm's memoirs referred to : — 

“ J’étais au camp de Rhinberg le jour du combat si 
connu par le dévouement d’un militaire francais. Le 
mot sublime, .4 moi, Auvergne, ce sont les ennemis! ap- 
partient au valeureux Dubois, sergent de ce régiment; 
mais, par une erreur presque inévitable dans un jour de 
bataille, ce mot fut attribué a un jeune officier nommé 
d’Assas. M. de Castries le crut comme tant d'autres ; 


| mais quand, aprés ce combat, il eut forcé le prince héré- 


ditaire & repasser le Rhin et a lever le siége de Wesel, 
des renseignements positifs apprirent que le Chevalier 


| d’Assas n’était pas entrée seul dans le bois, mais accom- 


pagné de Dubois, sergent de la compagnie. Ce fut celui-ci 
qui cria A nous, etc, Le chevalier fut blessé en méme 
temps, mais il n’expira pas sous le coup, comme Dubois; 
et une foule de témoins affirmérent & M. de Castries que 
cet officier avait souvent répété & ceux qui le transpor- 
taient aucamp: Enfants, ce n'est pas moi qui ait crié, c'est 
Dubois. A mon retour & Paris, on ne parlait que du 
beau trait du Chevalier d’Assas, et il n’était pas plus 
question de Dubois que s'il n’eit jamais existé, Je ne pus 
convaincre personne,” etc. 

Now, first of all, I find it very curious that M. 
de Castries, being so well acquainted with the 
facts of the case, did not offer any opposition at 
all to the letters patent of 1777 rewarding the 
chevalier’s family. On the contrary, I read in the 
letter of the Baron d’Assas, mentioned by me in 


| the first article : — 


“M,. de Castries ne vit pas sans doute avec plaisir 
sortir du sein de l’oubli une action qui ternissait un peu 
l’éclat de la sienne. La demande de la jonction du nom de 
Clostercamp au mien ne l’amusa pas davantage; mais 
Il en fit méme de marquées a 
mon fils le chevalier, dans son voyage & Brest, et en présence 
de tout le corps de la marine,” 

Well, how is this? It would have been quite 


| natural, if M. de Castries had protested against an 


undeserved honour being conferred on D'Assas’s 
family. I do not fora moment believe that a 
military man of reputation, like M. de Castries, 
would have liked to share the honours of a glo- 
rious engagement with a fictitious hero. But, I 
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ask it once more, if it was his interest to tell the 
truth according to Grimm, why then did he not 
do so? If he knew the exact details of the case, 
why did he not publish them, were it even only 
to redress the wrong done to Dubois? Grimm 
says : — 

“A mon retour & Paris, on ne parlait que du beau 
trait du Chevalier d’Assas, et il n'était pas plus question 
de Dubois que s’il n’eit jamais existé,” &c. 

No, I think that I have established the fact, 
that people in Paris at that time neither talked 
about D’Assas nor about Dubois. The Gazette di 
France merely mentions the chevalier's name 
among the fallen, and misspells it. Voltaire re- 
cords his heroic deed for the first time in his 
Précis du reqne de Louis XVI, which wag pub- 
lished in 1769. Mind, that at the same time he de- 
clares in the most positive manner that he learned 
D’Assas’s extraordinary death long after it had 
occurred. This is, | should say . pertectly opposed 
to Grimm's statements. But then also I should 
be glad to learn his motives for not making 
generally known the circumstances of the event, 
such as he alleges to 
it was his conviction that Dubois, and not D’ Assas, 
merited the title of “hero of Klostercamp,” why 
then did he not express this conviction publicly ? 
These various important contradictions in Grimm’s 
memoirs induce me to think that they ought 
not to be taken as an authority in the pending 
question. 

The same yersion of the affair is to be found in 
the memoirs of Lombard de Langres, who was 
Dutch ambassador at the French court during the 
Directoire. (Perhaps Grimm has gathered his 
details from this source.) Lombard published 


his work in 1828. He states (vol. i. p. 230 and 


following) that his father, who filled the place of 


sergeant-major in Auvergne, told him several 
times very positively that D’Assas did not go quite 
alone to watch the enemy in the wood, that 
Dubois accompanied him, that it was he who 
shouted “ A nous Auvergne,” &c., and that after- 
wards D’Assas had time before he died for nobly 
testifying in favour of his companion. Here, at 
least, we do not read about the presence of M. de 
Castries, who interferes in so unlucky a manner in 
Grimm’s narrative. I believe Lombard to be 
bona fide: he says (and I fully agree with him 
there) that he could not see the use of his father 
uttering a continual falsehood, for the mere plea- 
sure of lying. He finally tells us : — 

“ J’ai hésité a rendre ce fait public. J’ai pri¢é un ami, 
M. Crétu, employé au ministere de la guerre, de faire 
toutes les recherches possibles pour savoir s’il ne décou- 
vrirait point sur les registres du temps quelque indice qui 
pat jeter du jour sur un fait si remarquable : 
ont été infructueux ; ces registres sont muets. 
cru devoir parler.” 


ses soins 


Enfin j'ai 


No doubt Lombard’s account has a certain 


have witnessed them. If 





| stamp of veracity; but it is, I believe, not at all 


superfluous, and only fair, to state that the Dutch 
ambassador was, above all, notorious for his being 
an anecdotier, as the French call it. He liked to 
compile such matters as Contes militaires, Anee- 
Some 
of his assertions brought him into serious trouble. 
He was once, for instance, compelled by Field- 
marshal Lefebvre to disavow himself concerning 
certain details which he alleged to hold from his 
(Lefebvre’s) own mouth. 

The Bibliophile Belge (vol. iii. P- 130) has fur- 
nished another version. According to this en- 
tirely different D’Assas shouted “ Tirez, 
Auvergne, c’est l’ennemi,” after Dubois had done 
the same, and was deadly wounded, in the darkness 
of the night, by his own gens de piquet. 

At last I find, in the Mémoires de Dumouriez 
edited by MM. Berville and Barriére), a note 
in which the learned editors, after having men- 
tioned the chevalier’s heroic act, go on as fol- 


LOWS: 


dotes secretes, Niaiseries histor ques, &e. 


one, 


‘On recrette que les M moires de Ro hambeau 
which were published two years after the death of the 
field-marshal, in the year 1809] jettent, avec quelque 
upparence de fondement, des doutes sur la réalite d’une 
si belle action.” 
Rochambeau was colonel of the Auvergne regi- 
ment when the engagement near Klostercamp 
took place ; so, of course, he was in a position to 
know things best. In referring to his memoirs, 
I find the following (vol. i. p. 162) : - 


“ Je dois & la vérité, dont j’ai toujours fait profession, 
de détailler ici le trait connu du Chevalier d’Assas dans 
toute son exactitude. Charpentier, caporal des chasseurs, 
fut le premier qui découvrit ’ennemi dans cette nuit 
trés-noire; il me mena sur cette colonne, qui fit feu sur 
nous. Je revins aux grenadiers et chasseurs, je leur 
ordonnai de faire feu par demi-compagnie alternative- 
ment, et surtout de périr & leur poste plutét que de 
l'abandonner, en attendant larrivée de la brigade, 
D’Assas, un des capitaines de chasseurs, placé a |'extré- 
mité de l’aile gauche de ce bataillon, fut attaqué et se 
défendait vigoureusement. Un officier lui criant qu'il 
tirait sur ses propres gens, il sortit du rang, reconnut 
l’ennemi et cria: ‘ Tirez, chasseurs, ce sont les ennemis!’ 
Il fut criblé de coups de baionnette, et voua ainsi a sa 
patrie le sacrifice de sa vie avec cet héroisme qui a été si 


justement célébre.” 


It is quite true that the chevalier does not play 
as prominent a part in this narrative as in the 
others, but still his deed remains a praiseworthy 
and noble sacrifice. 

Thus, according to the above clear and probable 
account of the event, D’Assas left the ranks of his 
regiment in order to examine the position of the 
enemy; as a gallant officer he did it himself, and 
was killed before he could rejoin his soldiers. 
Perhaps Dubois was with him. It is even very 
likely that an officer should take some one wit 
him in such a case. That D’Assas’s act should 
be remembered, and Dubois’s deed—if any there 
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has been—should be forgotten, nobody has a right 
to be astonished at. It is a well-known fact that 


in olden times, and up to the French revolution of 


1789, the illustrious actions of the plebeians did 
not count; those of the nobility only were re- 
corded and rewarded. If Dubois has really been 
a hero, his heroism will for ever be lost in the 
obscurity which surrounds the Klostercamp affair ; 
but D’Assas cannot be deprived of his glorious 
attribute, that is quite certain. His noble sacri- 
fice is a fact, but a fact altered and embellished 
by poetical and imaginary details in the popular 
as well as in the official version. So D’Assas did 
not go to watch the enemy in a wood, for the 
simple reason that there was no wood in the 
neighbourhood of Klostercamp. Between the 
Auvergne regiment, which formed the extremity 
of the left wing, and the canal of Rheinberg, 
there were only a few hedges and a heath. Be- 
sides, the most elementary knowledge of strategy 
would tell us that an army does not encamp near 
a wood without occupying it, at least by outposts. 
The measures of M. de Castries were perfectly 
sound: the French army was in a good position, 
covered by a vanguard of 3000 men at Rheinberg, 
by advanced posts on the canal, and by a division 
which had taken possession of the abbey of Camp 
on the other side of the canal. It is true that the 
French were on the point of being overtaken by 
the enemy: the Germans had surrounded silently 
the abbey of Camp, and driven in some of the out- 
—— but, says Rochambeau, ‘ces premiéres fusil- 
ades suflirent pour donner l’alarme.”” The com- 
bat was progressing when D’Assas’s death oc- 
curred ; there is not the slightest doubt left about 
that. All the brigades were fighting, or ready to 
do so, ata moment’s notice. Thus, that brav: 
officer could not well have saved the army, “en 
l'empéchant d’étre surprise ;” for there was no 
surprise, it was no longer possible. The following 
words of the official account, therefore, contain 
an evident and monstrous exaggeration : “‘ L’armée 
va périr si elle ignore le danger qui |’a menacé.”’ 
And the “environné de baionettes prétes a le 
percer, il peut acheter sa vie par son silence,” is 
also obviously a Uicentia poetica. Nobody has 
seen or told that. Dubois and D’Assas were dead, 
and the only witnesses who could have testified 
to it consisted of the German soldiers who put 
them to death. They have never been examined, 
as far as I know; and even if they had, it is not 
at all likely that they would have recollected or 
even understood D’Assas’s exclamation; for a 
common German soldier (in those days especially) 
must not be presumed to know foreign languages. 

In concluding this inevitably long article, I 
must add, that the successful result of the engage- 
ment near Klostercamp, for the French, was not 
only due to the personal intrepidity of D’Assas 
(which, however valuable it may have been from 


a moral point of view, could not have any ma- 
terial influence on the ultimate issue), but also 
to the talent of their officers, to the valour of 
their troops, and last, though not least, to the 
many heroic deeds of their soldiers, which in a 
battle remain almost always unknown. The 
Auvergne regiment alone lost fifty-eight out of 
eighty officers, and 800 men killed and wounded. 
The other divisions of the army fought with the 
same bravery, and sustained equally heavy losses. 
I end with a quotation from Jules Simon, con- 
taining a universal and everlasting truth : — 

* Les hommes aiment naturellement tout ce qui vient 
du cur, tout ce qui est grand, tout ce qui éblouit, et 
méme tout ce qui est étrange. Une action héroique, 
ou simplement un acte de générosité, les émeut infail 
liblement et provoque leur enthousiasme. Ils voient ces 
actions ; ils ne voient pas la justice dans le cceur du juste. 
Soyez D’ Assas, et votre nom sera immortel pour un 
moment de courage sublime. Mais Aristide, si le sort ne 
le place pas & la téte de la république, peut n’emporter 
au tombeau qu’une froide estime.” 


Amsterdam. H. TrepEMAN, 


rOOTH-SEALING. 


(3™ S. x. 391; xi. 450, 491, 523.) 


The doubt of Aneio-Scotvs whether this prac- 
tice ever existed may be removed by reference to 
the Rev. E. H. Dashwood’s Sigilla Antiqua 
(Second Series), where, in plate 1, will be found 
a representation of “ The impression of the teeth 


on the wax, in place of seal, of Agnes, the daugh- 
ter of Agnes, the daughter of William Fiz of 
Fyncham, to a deed by which she enfeoffs Adam 
de Fyncham, in one acre and three roods there, 
s. d. temp. Edw. I.” 

This would, however, be the resource only of 
people of ‘inferior rank, and who were actually 
unprovided with a seal: for the same collection, 
derived from the muniments of Sir Thomas Hare, 
Bart. of Stowe-Bardolph, shows how very cus- 
tomary it was for persons to use any seals of 
which they had become possessed, at second- 
hand, even if bearing the names and arms of their 
former (original) owners. At an earlier date the 
humblest parties who required seals for the trans- 
fer of i had them engraved in lead with a 
flower or other simple device, surrounded by their 
name. For a remarkable series see the deeds of 
the parish of Arlesey, in Bedfordshire, described 
in the Collectanea Topog. et Genealogica. 

The rhyming charters attributed to William 
the Conqueror, John of Gaunt, and others are, of 
course, medieval pleasantries ; but it may be re- 
marked, with regard to that printed in p. 524, that 
in the line — 

“To me that art both Line and Dear,” 
there is an obvious error in the word “ Line,” 
which should be “liue” or “lieve,” an old word 
nearly synonymous with “dear.” The name 
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““Marode” is evidently a misreading for “Mawde;” 
but whether Miss Strickland be correct in inter- 
reting “Jugg” as Judith, I am not satisfied. 
he line — 
“ Give to the Norman Hunter” 
means, “I William the King give to thee, Nor- 
man Hunter, who art so lieve and dear,” &c.; and 
so in the first line also, “ the ” means thee. 

There is a place named Hope Baggot, not many 
miles from Hopton-in-the-Hole, otherwise called 
Hopton Cangeford, in Shropshire. Whether 
these were the places intended by the rhymes I 
cannot determine, nor do I know whether Mr. 
Eyton has condescended to notice this apocry- 
phal charter in his History of Shropshire. Faske 
with Anexo-Scorvus that Hope and Hopton have 
been engrafted on the verses, which originally be- 
longed to Ettrick Dale and the banks of Yarrow. 

J.G.N. 

“Conspicuous By Its AnsENce” (3° S. xi. 438, 
508.)— This phrase occurs in Lord J. Russell's 
address to the electors of the city of London, 
dated April 6, 1859, soliciting re-election. Allud- 
ing to Lord Derby’s Reform Bill which had just 
been defeated, he writes : — 

“ Among the defects of the Bill, which were numerous, 
one provision was conspicuous by its presence, and one by 
its absence,” 

In the course of a speech delivered at a meet- 
ing of Liberal electors at the London Tavern, 
April 15, he justified his use of the words thus:— 

“Tt has been thought that by a misnomer or a ‘bull’ 
on my part I alluded to it as ‘a provision conspicuous by 
its absence,’ a turn of phraseology which is not an origi- 
nal expression of mine, but is taken from one of the 
greatest historians of antiquity.” ‘, 

Juntus anp Dr. Jounson (3° S. xi. 444.) —I 
quite agree with your correspondent that the 
sooner Sir Philip Francis is acknowledged, by 
general consent, to have been an “ unmitigated 

” (qu. impostor) the better for the credit of 
political investigation and literary criticism in 
this country. But how the discussion, with merited 
contempt, of the hypothesis first broached some 
fifty years after Junius had ceased to write, and 
favoured, we are told, by the silly octogenarian, 
can tend to accelerate the appearance of Junius 
in propria persond is beyond all reasonable appre- 
hension. 

In Croker’s Boswell (p. 122, 1 vol. edition, 1859) 
it is stated on the authority of Mrs. Piozzi's Anec- 
dotes, that “he (Johnson) delighted his imagination 
with the thought of having destroyed Junius.” 

Is there any other evidence to support the notion 
that the “ mighty boar of the forest ” was terrified 
into silence by the Johnsonian thunder in the False 
Alarm? or can you specify any commentator of 
Junius who has attributed to the pamphlet the 
cessation of the Letters ? 


Mr. Prior, I am aware, 


considers that Ais hypothesis of the disputed au- 


thorship is in some degree fortified by the pro- 


| bable unwillingness of Burke to retort upon John- 


son—namely, on the score of friendship ; but that 
I suppose gives no colour to the assertion, that 
the anonymous writer felt himself to have been 
destroyed—in other words, worsted in the encoun- 
ter of sarcasm and invective — 

“ Snuffed out by an article,” 


which certainly was not the case. 

The inquiry was surely a very narrow one to 
the contemporaries of Junius. Who had been 
specially aggrieved by the ministers principally 
assailed ? and, in that class, what individual 
could have been singled among the number by 
the mark of intellectual competency? There 
were not “six Richmonds in the field.” We 
might as well believe that any contemporary of 
Shakespeare (“whose magic could not copied 
be”) could have written Macbeth, as that several 


| opponents of the Grafton administration could 


have wielded the pen of “Junius.” Besides, the 
mere discord of opinion, the “non idem sentire de 
Republica,” could scarcely, in the political war- 
fare of those times, have instigated the use of 
such envenomed weapons. The bitterness of per- 
sonal hatred, the sense of intolerable wrong, are 


conspicuous throughout. 


“ The satire point, and animate the page.” 


Bishop Markham, an early friend and patron of 
Burke (resentful, no doubt, of the aggravated 
calumnies on his firm patron, the Duke of Graf- 
ton), taxed him, almost in direct terms, with 
the authorship of “Junius” —telling him that 
his house was a “ nest of adders.” 

It is remarkable that the long and elaborate 
reply (fifty pages) was never communicated to the 
right reverend accuser, and that we find no posi- 
tive denial on the part of Burke of the imputed 
slanders. Yet the piece is finished with all the 
force of his genius; indeed, it may be said that 
no other essay of his pen exhibits in a more un- 
qualified degree, the astonishing power of the 
writer. For the suppression of this letter, the 
only assignable reason, in my judgment, is that 
it lacked the “ one thing needful,”—the disavowal 
of any share in the production of the “ Letters.” 

On a reperusal of them (having given many 
days and nights in the interval, to the pages of 
Burke) I am struck with coincidences of thought, 
diction, and even cadence, such as seem to con- 
duct to only one conclusion, namely, that Johnson 
narrowed the question with his usual force of 
discrimination, when he remarked that he “ knew 
of no other man than Burke capable of writing 
those letters.” Burke admitted to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that he knew the author,* thereby con- 


[* What evidence is there of this ?—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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troverting the assertion of the writer (in his dedi- 
cation), that “he was the sole depositary of his 
secret, and that it would die with him ”—con- 
tradicting it, that is, unless he referred to himself. 

Your space would not allow the setting forth 
of arallel passages; but on reading Burke, you 
will often come upon single sentences which have 
a familiar sound. As in music, the air is taken ; 
but it is a repetition by the same composer. 


de 


Inscriptions oN ANGELUs Betts (3° S. xi. 
410, 531.) — 


quod = quath. 
See St. Luke, i. 37. 


“In God is all, quoth Gabriel.” 
J. T. ¥. 
CuvurcHes with THatcnHep Roors (3* S. xi. 
517.)—Your correspondent states that the roof of 
the church of Little Melton, Norfolk, is thatched, 
and asks if it is unique. This kind of roofing is 
by no means uncommon, and prevails in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and in a few churches in Cambridgeshire 
and Lincolashire. The following are examples: 
Norfolk, 8. Margaret, Paston; S. Peter, Ridlington ; 
8. Nicholas, Swafield; S. Ethelred, Norwich; S. 
Michael, Ormesby, and Belton. Suffolk, S. An- 
drew, Garleston ; Pakefield ; Gisleham, and Kirt- 
ley. Lincolnshire, S. Margaret, Somersby, near 
Horncastle. Joun Preeort, Jun. 


Thatched churches are by no means uncommon 
in Norfolk, although I know of none covered in 
like way in any other county. In the next 
parish to Little Melton, Marlingford, the church 
roof is thatched. I could give a dozen instances 
of thatched churches, if I had the good fortune 
to be in that county just now, but I do not like to 
speak at hap-hazard. The chancel of Horning 
church is, know, thatched. The custom of 
thatching has doubtless arisen from the ease with 
which reeds are procured in the great marshes 
which eyen now form so marked a feature in the 
county. The beams supporting the chancel roof 
at Little Melton are arranged like those of a 
common harn, but those of the nave are placed 
together in a way which is very effective in an 
architectural point of view. Instead of being 
shaped like the letter A, they are arranged in a 
figure somewhat like that of the “ pons asinorum” 
in Euclid. There are faint traces of painting, too, 
on some of the beams in the nave at Little 
Melton. C. W. BaRrkLey. 


The old church of Rigsby, near Alford, Lin- 
colnshire, which was rebuilt in 1863, afforded an 
example of the above-named roof; and I believe 
that Curnpert Bepe would find one still existing 
at Markby in the same neighbourhood. J. T. M. 

Common “in Norfolk and Suffolk, and the 
northern parts of Cambridgeshire.”— Handbook of 
English Ecclesiology, 1847. The choir of Sher- 





borne was once thatched. (Gentleman's Magazine, 
Sept. 1865, p. 337.) I think I have heard of two or 
three thatched churches in Lincolnshire, but they 
may have been “ restored.” J.T. F. 


Iron Hanp (3* S. xi: 496.) —It is stated in 
Scott’s Border Antiquities of England and Scotland, 
vol, ii. p. 206, that the family of Clephane of 
Carslogie — 
have been in possession, time immemorial, of a hand made 
in the exact imitation of that of a man, curiously formed 
of steel. This is said to have been conferred by one of 
the kings of Scotland, along with other more valuable 
marks of his favour, on the laird of Carslogie, who had 
lost his hand in the service of his country.” 

An engraving of this interesting relic is given. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

The iron hand of the valorous Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen, of the sixteenth century, immortalized 
by Goethe, is preserved at Jaxthausen, near Heil- 
bronn. A duplicate is in the celebrated Schloss 
at Erbach in the Odenwald, famous for its antique 
armour. This extraordinary character died 1562 
at Hornberg Castle, near Mosbach, some short 
distance from Heidelberg, now the property of 
the Gemmingen family, who are Freiherrn or 
Barons; and here, with a collection of family _ 
traits, late medieval weapons, Xc., is the complete 
suit of armour of Giétz von Berlichingen at ths 
farm house, “die volstandige Riistung GOtzens.” 
This castle is in the village of Neckarzimmern. 
Here he married, in 1518, Dorothea Gailing, and 
wrote his own life. The castle, it may be in- 
teresting to know, was a fief of Spire, and Gotz 
became possessed of it by purchase after the 
raiibritter (robber knight), Kiintz of Schottestein, 
was beheaded by the Schwabian Bund or Con- 
federacy, being the previous proprietor. The 
MSS. of Gitz are preserved among the archives 
of the town of Heilbronn. CovuRTOoIs. 

“To Starr” (3" S. xi. 520.)— A short time 
since, being out rabbiting with my keeper, on 
crossing a field we found several wires set, when 
my man remarked, “I know whose these are; 
he allows ¢o slait this piece for himself.” And 
I found he meant that the poacher named con- 
sidered that ground his own, and would look on 
any other poacher as a trespasser. This meaning 
seems to differ from that given ut supra. — 


JEFWELLIS (3" S, xi. 355.) — This word is evi- 
dently a corruption of diabhol (the d pronounced 
in the original like j, and bh exactly like v), which 
is the Gaelic name for devil. The statement of 
Lord Argyle’s men, as quoted by your correspon- 
dent, when they speak of “ the malice and device 
of those jefwellis,” just means the malice and de- 
vice of those devils, The Scotch etymologists to 
whom your correspondent refers—Jamieson and 
Laing—were but little acquainted with the Celtic 
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language, from whence a great many words were 
imported into the ancient dialect of the Lowland 
Scots; words which are still in common use, and 
which, in some cases, are supposed to be derived 
from the French, though they may be traced to a 
nearer and more natural source. This also ex- 

lains the meaning attached to javel or jevel by 
Way, Nares, and Bishop Kennet, and gives consi- 
derably more significance to the lines quoted from 
Christ's Kirk — 

“ Lat be, quoth Jock, and call’d him jevel, 
And by the tail him tugged.” 
W. M.S. 


Aberdeen. 


“ Mornina’s Prive” (3™ S. xi. 457, 529.) — 


This rusticism (to coin a word which, I venture | i } 
| seen the new edition of the Prehistoric Annals, but 
| do not accept Dr. Witson’s representation of the 


think, is needed) has been made classical by 
Keble’s introduction of it into The Christian Year. 
The third stanza of the poem for the twenty- 
fifth Sunday after Trinity runs : — 
“ Pride of the dewy morning! 
The swain’s experienced eye 
From thee takes timely warning, 
Nor trusts the gorgeous sky. 
For well he knows, such dawnings gay 
Bring noons of storm and shower, 
And travellers linger on the way 
Beside the sheltering bower.” 


Keble’s lines tally with what Mr. J. M. Cow- 
PER has heard said in Kent. 
Mr. Jonmn Campen Horren (at Hampstead), Mr. 


H. Fisuwick (in Lancashire), and A. H. (men- | 
tioning no county or place in particular), have | 


found the expression used of a morning mist that 
is supposed to promise a fine day. And it was 


with this latter view of it that the gardener, or | 


the farmer, or the farm-labourer in the east of 


Somersetshire used to say to me as a child, | 
or “ That’s | 


“That’s the pride of the morning,” 
only the pride of the morning.” 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, JUN. 


This phrase can scarcely be called a provin- 
cialism, as Mr. Horren supposes. He heard it in 


Middlesex, I have heard it in numerous parts of | 


Devon and Cornwall, and a few days ago, when I 
spoke of it in a somewhat large party, it was stated, 


on ~~, ey authority, to be a common expres- | 


sion in Kent, Norfolk, and Dorset-, Worcester-, 
and Herefordshires. The prevalent form seems to 
be the “‘ Pride of the morning.” 
Wa. Peneetty. 
Torquay. 
Runytc Inscrrprion at St. Morro (3% S. xi. 
194, 334, 499.)\—So long as Dr. Witson fails to 


carved within the water-worn recess on Holy 
Island, and confounds the Greek efa with the 
letter H, from its apparent resemblance to that 
character, he has more reason to correct his own 


| confirmed my reading. 


“epigraphy ” than draw attention to my defi- 
ciencies in this respect, real or supposed. 

Dr. Witson will be pleased to observe that I 
am not the author, but the expounder, of the in- 
scription. I am not bound to explain why the 
characters ti and hagl have been used, in this 
instance, in place of the usual thurs. Sufficient 
for my ger that P have accurately represented 
the fact. answer, once for all, that I submitted 
a cast of this inscription to a gentleman well 
skilled in Northern Runic literature, who quite 
The letters of the inter- 
mediate word certainly are, as I read, ¢, h, a, n, ¢. 


| If your correspondent Dr. Wrtson can find in 
| these anything other than the Norse word thane, 


he must possess a fertile imagination. I have not 


character in dispute, as given in the first. 

I cannot help what Professor Munch may have 
said in regard to this—to me at least—apocryphal 
saint. Iam a disciple and tributary of Professor 
Fact. So far as I am aware, Professor Munch 
did not say that this inscription does not contain 
the word thane. J.C. Rr.* 


As I have occasionally contributed to “ N. & Q.,” 
and have usually signed my communications 


| with the initials of my name, it may be well to 
On the other hand, | 


state that the article on “ Scottish Archeology” 
(p. 334) is not by me. J. C. RoBERtson. 
Precincts, Canterbury. 


I have been attracted by Dr. Wutson’s re- 


joinder to your correspondent J. C. R. with refer- 


ence to the Runic inscription in St. Molio’s cave. 
I beg leave to suggest that the character which 
Dr. Witson reads as a in the imaginary word 
ahane, is not accurately represented in the Prehis- 
toric Annals. No doubt, as there given, it is the 


| character dr in one of its forms; but in the in- 


scription itself the diagonal line, projecting down- 
ward, proceeds from a point nearer to the top of 
the perpendicular line, and certainly suggests to 
me the idea of a carelessly-formed ¢. Another 
circumstance in favour of this view is that the 
actual letter a in the same word, and also that in 
the word raist, are in another form of the cha- 
racter, represented by a diagonal line intersecting 
the perpendicular line (projecting downward from 
before, and upward from behind). In anything 
of this kind which has fallen under my notice 


| have found the same form of character preserved 

in every recurrence of the same letter throughout 
| the entire inscription. 
recognise the Icelandic sign tyr, in the first letter | 
of the intermediate word of the Runic inscription, | 


Upon the whole I am 
inclined to adopt J. C. R.’s reading of the inter- 
mediate word thane, which makes sense of it, and 


| accords with the ordinary import and style of 


[* We have ventured to make a slight alteration in 
the signature of our more recent correspondent, to avoid 
future mistakes as to identity of communication.—Eb. ] 
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Runic inscriptions. No doubt the ¢h is usually 
represented by the character thurs. In this in- 
scription, however, we appear to be presented 
with an exception. 

The idea that two of the words are Norse and 
one Celtic seems rather far-fetched and fanciful, 
and, as it appears to me, not very probable. 

Your learned correspondent Dr. WILSON seems 
to set great store on an acquaintance with the 
Northern Runic alphabet. A knowledge of this 
might be acquired by any one during a lesson of 
a quarter of an hour. S. M. 

Glasgow. 

Numismatics (3" S, xi. 497.)}—The figures on 
Victoria sovereigns, as, “33, 17, 45, and so on, are 
placed immediately below the ribbon that attaches 
the laurel branches on the reverse,” first appear 
on coins of 1864, and, since that date, occur on all 
silver and gold coins (I have not examined the 
Maundy money), and are what may be termed 
“check numbers.” 

Every die has its consecutive number. 
the minter has a die given him to use, his name 
is registered against the number borne by the die ; 
so that if, on examination, a coin is found to be 
defectively struck, from the die wanting cleaning 
or otherwise, the number in question shows at 
once who is to blame. 

The florin bears this “check number” on the 
obverse, under the neck, at the side of the en- 
graver’s initials, and it reads “7. W.W.,” or 
“95. W.W.” 

On the half-sovereign -this number is below 
the shield on the reverse; on the shilling and the 
sixpence on the reverse, same as on the sovereign, 
t.e., below the tie of the laurels. P. J. d. 


Nient a Counsetter (3% S. xi. 530.)\—Will 
F. C. H. allow me to point out that no such pas- 
sage as that attributed by him to “ Achilles in 
Homer ” — 

“Au hot puvouévy emppaccducba, 

exists in any part of Homer's poems. The words 
are incapable of scansion. A passage in Ji. ix. 
614, 615, was probably in F. C. H.’s mind — 
- « « Gua dS hot pawopervngr 

gpacaduel . 

D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


A Query on Porr (3" §, xi. 519.)—The action 
of licking the hand, &c. has been poetically at- 
tributed, not only to lambs, but to lions—the 
natural antitheses of the former. 

Thus Spenser, in book i. of the Faery Queen, 
says that the lion that beautiful unprotected Una 
came upon in the wood, instead of devouring 
her — 

“ Kissed her weary feet, 
And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue.” 


When | 


William Blake, in one of his Songs of Experience, 
where he relates how that a little girl lost her way 
and was succoured by wild animals, goes on to 
tell that — 

“ The lion old 
sow'd his mane of gold, 
And did her bosom lick.” 
In one of the Songs of Innocence by the same 
poet we meet with the following invocation : — 
“ Little lamb, 
Here I am: 
Come and lick 
My white neck.” 

It is stated in Cowper's admirable prose piece 
respecting his pet hares, that on two occasions 
one of the hares testified his gratitude for kind- 
ness received by licking the hand of his master, 
and that in a most elaborate manner. 

If I remember rightly (though I have not read 
the work for several years past), a somewhat 
similar incident is recorded in the episode in 
Tristram Shandy with reference to the poor over- 
worked and ill-fed ass by the roadside, to whom 
a maccaroon is given, accompanied by kind words. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary ascription 
in this kind is that which is contained in Cow- 
per’s fine paraphrase of the prophetic vision, in 
“The Winter Walk at Noon” : — 

“ No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now: the mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand 
Stretch’d forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue.” 


J. W. W. 


LEGEND OF THE Book or Jon (3" 8. xi. 524.) 
I am obliged by Mr. Exxis’s reply, but it is 
scarcely satisfactory. The legend I inquired after 
has several points in common with the history of 
Job other than their respective.“ sufferings under 
adverse circumstances.” Bouchet (Letters on Re- 
ligious Ceremonies) says — 

“That the gods met one day in Chorcan, the paradise 
of delights, when the question came up whether it were 
possible to find a faultless prince or no. All denied it 
except Vachichten, who maintained that Achandiren — 
his disciple—had no fault. On this Vichoura Moutren 
said that if Achandiren were placed in his power, he 
would show how much Vachichten was mistaken. The 
gods consented, and Vichoura Moutren put the victim to 
every conceivable trial; dethroned him ; reduced him to 
poverty ; killed his only son; carried off his wife,” &c. 

Achandiren, however, remained steadfast through 
all his trials, and was eventually rewarded by the 
gods in an extraordinary manner, and had his 
wife and son restored to him. Whence did the 
legend originate, and what is its age ? 

Wa. PIcKaRD. 


Sworp Query: Sanacum (3™ S. xi. 296, 431.) 
The Irish are particularly famous for absurd deri- 
vations, and their language being almost unknown 
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to the world of literature, they, in most cases, 
escape detection. I need not speak of the ex- 
travagances of Vallancey, but there is actually in a 
translation of the Four Masters, by John O'Don- 
ovan, published so late as 1856, an attempt to 
identify the names of places in Ireland with the 
followers of one Ceasair, who came to that country 
forty days before the Deluge!! Nor is the deri- 
vation of Sahagum from an Irish source, as at- 
tempted at page 431 by J. L., less extraordinary. 
I am sure that I need scarcely say here that 
Sahagum, or Sahagun—for it is spelled both 
ways—is the name of a small village in Spain, 
well known as a place of eminence in the his- 
tory of Spanish sword-cutlery ; and it was doubt- 
less a nursery for the more famed and more 
modern manufacture of Toledo, as the affix of 
“de Sahagum” frequently occurs to the names 
of Toledo sword manufacturers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. While the mere word 
Sahagum itself, without any maker’s name added 
to it, is well known to the collectors of early 
sword- blades. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 
Bovrson Sprrie (3" 8. xi. 461.)—This may be 
the English name of the chinaware manufactured 
from the French model, as we have been told by 
F. C. H. (p. 299), but the original is well known 


to collectors as the Angouleme porcelain. It | 


was manufactured at Paris by Dihl and Guerhard, 
in the Rue de Bondy, under the patronage of the 
Due d’Angouleme. I have a tea and coffee set, 
with plates, sugar-basin, &c. nearly all complete. 
The mark is an A with a crown in red, as de- 
scribed by F. C. H., and some of my pieces also 
have the following : — 
“ MAnurT® 
Met tx Duc 
ANGOULEME, 
Panis,” 

One or two of my pieces want the red mark: 
and the china appears to be of a coarser descrip- 
tion. It may then be of English manufacture ; 
and I would beg F. C. H. to tell me whether the 
red mark was copied on the English pieces made 
from the cup and saucer brought to England by 
the Rev. T. Deterville, and append my address, 
hoping that he may honour me with a line on 
the subject. WILtiAm PINKERTON. 

Hounslow. 


L’Homme Fosstre en Evrope (3S. xi. 456, 
530.)—The following passage from Mr. Beckett 
Denison’s Astronomy without Mathematics (p. 30), 
shows that the cold of the glacial period was not 
due to the variation of the polar axis, but to the 
variation of eccentricity of the earth’s orbit : — 

“ Moreover, it is calculated that the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit was ‘057 instead of “017, about 310,000 
years ago” [ that is, the earth’s orbit is now less elliptical 
and more circular} ; “ and at the same time the northern 





| beings, and that is declared by the sage: 


lion miles off in winter, instead of 90. And as the heat 
is inversely as the square of the distance, reckoning from 
absolute zero, of no sun at all, which is probably 490° 
below our zero, it follows that the average winter cold of 
Europe was —33°, or 72° lower than it is now. Then 
was the glacial period, when all Europe was covered with 
ice, which the heat of summer had not time to melt, and 
which slid and scraped down our valleys like the glaciers 
in the Alps, and as icebergs slide into the Arctic seas, 
See Croll in The Reader, Octr. 1865, and following 
months, and Tyndall On Heat, p. 79.” 
T. J. Bucxton. 


Patrypromic (or Sorapic) Verse (3* S. xi. 
504.)—A correspondent, under the signature of 
H. K., observes that he has never yet seen any 
palindromic verse’ in any language which deserves 
to be called good. I think a few specimens may 
be found which are really good. For instance, 
the Greek line from the great Church of Sancta 
Sophia at Constantinople, which is occasionally 
seen in other places on baptismal fonts or holy- 
water vessels : — 

Nivov dvouymara, wh udvay iy. 

The following has the advantage of every word 
reading both ways, without the necessity of run- 
ning one word into another to complete the sense : 

“ Odo tenet mulum, mappam madidam tenet Anna.” 

A variation appeared, when M. Otto was French 
ambassador to this country at the peace of 1802, 
which is a more perfect palindrome : — 

“Otto tenet mappam, madidam mappam tenet Otto.” 


I never could find that it had any application to 


the ambassador; but as a in this style, 
I venture to think this and the other two good. 
F. C. H. 


Tue Hixpoo Tristty (3° S. xii. 8.)— 

“ The deities are only three, whose places are the earth, 
the intermediate region, and the heaven; namely, fire, 
air, and the sun. They are pronounced to be deities of 
the mysterious names (Bhur, bhuvah, swar) severally, 
and (Prajapati) the lord of creatures is the deity of them 
collectively. The syllable om intends every deity; it 
belongs to him who dwells in the supreme abode ; it ap- 
pertains to (Brahma) the vast one ; to God, to the super- 
intending soul. Other deities belonging to those several 
regions are portions of the [three] gods; for they are 
variously named and described, on account of their dif- 
ferent operations ; but in fact there is only one deity, the 
Great Soul. He is called the sun, for he is the soul of all 
‘the sun is the 
soul of what moves, and of that which is fixed.’ Other 
deities are portions of him: and that is expressly de- 


| clared by the sage.”—Colebroke, On the Vedas, Asiat. 


Res. viii. 395, &c. ; compare Menu, xii. 123. 

The mysterious word om is, according to the 
Hindoo commentators, composed of three let- 
ters, A U M, representing the three gods of the 
Trimurti or Hindoo Trinity. In the Institutes of 
Menu the Brahmin is directed to mutter to him- 
self this holy syllable, both at the commencement 
and conclusion of all his lectures on the Vedas, 


winter was at aphelion. Therefore the sun was 97 mil- | without which nothing, it is asserted, will be long 
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retained. Previous to this, however, he is ex- 

ted to sit on the culms of Ausa grass (Poa 
cynosuroides) with their points towards the east, 
and to suppress his breath thrice. The legisla- 
tor then informs us that “Brahma milked out, as it 
were, from the three Vedas the letter a, the letter 
v,and the letter m, which form by their combina- 
tion the triliteral monosyllable;” adding that 
this syllable “is a symbol of God, the Lord of 
created beings ” (ii. 74, 77, 84.) 

There does not appear to be any authority for 
appropriating one of the three letters to Bramah, 
Vishnu, or Shiva, as HrropapEsH assumes. This 
Bramah must not be confounded with the one 
god Brahm. His query as to the identity of Sri, 
Siris, and Ceres, and of Horus and Erés, can only 
be answered in the negative. 
L. E. K., i. 145.) 


Streatham Place, S. 


T. J. Buckxton. 


PassaGe rn Lorp Bacon (3" S., xi. 496; xii. 16.) 
C. A. W. is right. I ought to have given a reference 
to the work from which I quoted. It was from 
The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including 
all his Occasional Works, §c., with a Commentary, 


Biographical and Historical, by James Spedding, | 


Of this most interesting and important i ; 
| almost daily a gentleman who knew Peter Pindar 


i. 108-9. 
work the first volume was published in 1861, and 


the second in 1862, bringing down the life of | 


Lord Bacon only to the end of his fortieth year 
(1601); and I trust I may be allowed to express 


not be long deferred. 


learned manhood to the preliminary toil” (Dixon’s 


Personal History of Lord Bacon, p. 10), and there | 

that no man |} 
is works ; cer- | 
tainly no one has written his life so far with so | 


is little risk of error in — 
living knows more of Bacon and h 


much ability and impartiality. It is true the 
seven volumes of Bacon’s greater works, edited by 
Mr. Spedding and two coadjutors, are done ; but 
if the “letters, life, and occasional works” are 
left unfinished, the loss will be great to all who 
are interested—and who is not?—in the /esser 
works and the /ater years of the illustrious philo- 
sopher. D. 


Witt Sarr, Surgeon (3" S. xi. 497.) — 
In Wadd’s Nuge Chirurgice ; or, a Biographi- 
cal Miscellany, illustrative of a Collection of Pro- 
fessional Portraits, 1824, is the following : — 

“Sharpe, William. G. Dance del. 1794. W. Daniels sc. 
Born 1729. Died 1810. Sharpe was many years assistant- 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and was eminent 
in his profession during the time he practised; but he 
retired upwards of twenty years before his death, and was 

succeeded in his residence and practice by the late Sir 
Charles Blicke, who was also his fortunate successor at 
the hospital, of which he soon became principal surgeon— 
%post he held to the last hour of his life. They were 

good practical surgeons, but their literary labours 
consist of a small pamphlet On Paper Splints ; or, a New 
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(See The Hindoos, | 


a hope that the rg of the remainder will | 
Mr. Spedding is said to | 
have devoted “the best years of an active and | 
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Method of treating Fractured Legs, by the former; and a 
small one On the Yellow Fever of Jamaica (1772), by the 
latter.” D. 

Jarvey (3S. xi. 475; xii. 17.) —The writer 
of “A Tale of the Derby,” in London Society for 
the present month, mentions “ Jarvey ” as applied 
to a Dublin carman. Is it known when the 
word was first used ? 

Apropos of “Cabby,” I would “note” a pretty 
little poem entitled “The Cabman’s Badge,” 
quoted in The Atheneum of May 4 last. 

J. MANUEL. 


, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dr. Wotcot (3" 8. xi. 450, 526.)—In the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1819, vol. i. p. 619, I find 
that “John Wolcot, M.D., painter and poet, the 
latter under the assumed name of Peter Pindar, 


| was born near Kingsbridge, Devon, 1738, and 
died Jan., 1819, at Camden Town.” 
| credited with a medical doctor’s degree at the 


Thus he was 


time of his decease, even though Mr. Mackenzie 
Watcort doubts his right to it. It is also within 
the bounds of possibility that he might have 
proceeded to some other degree in Divinity or 
Civil Law, for he was in Holy Orders, which 
seems to have escaped Mr. Watcotr. I meet 


well, and only knew him by the name of Dr. 
Wolcot. That I should have erred in spellin 
the Doctor’s name, I suppose with two ¢’s instea 
of one, was an inadvertence. J. B. Davies. 


The Catalogue of the National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion of 1867 (No. 809) informs us that Dr. Wolcot 
“took orders.” I have before me The Works of 
Peter Pindar, Esq., 4 vols. 12mo, 1809, with brief 
memoirs of the author prefixed. It is here stated 
that Dr. Wolcot, when in Jamaica, endeavoured 
to supply the place of a deceased rector “ by read- 
ing prayers and preaching.” 

“ As, however, he was aware that this irregularity 
could not long be tolerated, he returned to England to 
obtain orders, and, if possible, the vacant living; but, 
notwithstanding the powerful recommendations he pre- 
sented to the Bishop of London, that prelate refused him 


| ordination; and the living being soon filled up by a re- 


gular clergyman, Mr. Wolcott [ sic] declined applying 
in any other quarter for admission to the church,” 

What authority have the compilers of the Ca- 
talogue for their statement ? E. 8. D. 

THe VALLEY oF Mont-Cents (3" S. xii. 9.) 
By altering the first sud-est into sud-ouest, S.H.M. 
will obtain the true reading. There is no copy 
of Saussure’s great work—credite posteri /—in the 


| British Museum, but only a short abridgement, as 


if intended for a railway library. My knowledge 
is derived from the maps of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, which appear to have got into hands that 
have & motive for suppressing them for the pur- 
pose of issuing their own rubbish at a higher 
price. T. J. Buckton. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., containing a Series 
of his Epistolary Correspondence and Conversations with 


many eminent Persons, and various original Pieces of his | 


With a Chronological Account of his 
By James Boswell, 
Notes. 


Composition. 

Studies and Numerous Works, §c. 

Esq. A new Edition, elucidated with copious 

(Routledge. ) 

Macaulay characterised Boswell's Johnson “ as a great, 
a very great work”; 
the first of biographers. He has no second, He has 
distanced all his competitors so decidedly, that it is not 
worth while to place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest 
nowhere.” Of this wonderful book, we have now before 
us, a wonderfully cheap and wonderfully well printed 
edition ; and we are glad to see that, in selecting the 
edition from which to make their reprint, the publishers 
have taken care to use that which is unquestionably the 
best, the sixth, the last published under the judicious 
superintendence of Malone. We hope for the sake of all 
parties, readers and publishers, that the work will be 
widely circulated. 


The Romish Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception traced 
from its Source. By Dr. Edward Preuss. Translated 
by Geo. Gladstone. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1867.) 
A complete and exhaustive manual on this subject 

from the Protestant point of view; written in a conver- 
sational and lively style, but full of solid argument as 
well. Put it side by side with Bishop Ullathorne’s book 
on the Immaculate Conception, and the ordinary reader 
will have, in the compass of two little 12mo volumes, all 
that he need know respecting one of the most protracted 
controversies of the Western Church. 


Date of our Iliad and Odyssey. (Belfast: printed at the 

Advertiser Office.) 

An ingenious little pamphlet devoted to an examina- 
tion of the true date of the Iliad and Odyssey, which will 
well repay all students of Homer for the time spent in its 
perusal. 

Sate or Sin Water Scott's Manuscriprs.—On 
Saturday last, by direction of the trustees of the late Mr. 
Robert Cadell, of Edinburgh, Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son sold at their rooms, in King Street, St. James’s, the 


original manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated | 


poems, and several of his novels and prose works. 
Amongst them was a portion of “Ivanhoe,” which is 
believed to be the only remnant of that romance, which 


Sir Walter Scott wrote with his own hand, as the late | 


Mr. John Ballantyne acted as his amanuensis for a con- 
siderable part of it, owing to the author having recently 
recovered from a severe illness. The manuscript of the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel” was not preserved. All 
these interesting literary relics are in a perfect state of 
preservation, and uniformly bound in russia with uncut 
edges. They are remarkable for the fluency with which 
they were written, and the very few alterations or correc- 
tions which occur in them ; and thus show the facility 
with which Sir Walter sketched out the productions of 
his most entertaining and lively imagination. A vast 
number of literary men were present. The following 
were the prices realised :—“ Marmion,” 191 guineas ; 
“The Lady of the Lake,” 264 guineas; “The Vision of 
Don Roderick,” 37 guineas; “Rokeby” (in detached 
pieces partly, bearing the post-mark of various districts), 
130 guineas; “ Lord of the Isles,” 101 guineas; “ Intro- 
ductory History of Ballad Poetry,” 54 guineas; “ Au- 


adding very justly: “ Boswell is | 





H. 
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chindrane,” 27 guineas; “Anne of Geierstein,” 19) 
guineas; “ Waverley,” “Ivanhoe,” “The Bridal of Tre- 
maine,” and other papers, with autograph, 130 guineas; 
“ Tales of a Grandfather ” (portion of the original manu. 
script, with autograph), 145 guineas; “Castle Dap. 


| gerous, 32 guineas; “Count Robert of Paris” (a portion 


only), 23 guineas, The sale realised 1,255 guineas. Mr, 
Hope Scott, Q.C., was amongst the principal bidders, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


a CAUTION. 

Then last week we warned our book-buying friends to be 

* how the; it ; i 

beeen hey cme befure they receive the books, to other than 


volume, received the offer of a copy for %s. 6d. and \0d. tw 
Sorwarded in postage stamps to — we will say — Mr. Lae 
Audley Street, but the offer was too tempting; and on i 
Post Office Directory, HM, South Audley Street, proved to be a post 
Another gent not 80 ti , remitted the price of a book 
Mr. B. C. 4, George Street, Richmond, Surre y—but, as the book has 
been received, he fears he has been done. ¢ agree with him, for 





| lettersof Mr. A. B. and Mr. B. C. are in the same handwriting. An 


, but the 
hey have not ya 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Hazurrr’s Lecrones ow rux Evizaperuan Ace. 
wotisa Posts. 
—————. Comic Warreas. 
Cantyis'’s Faspentca rus Gaear. Vols. III. V. VI. 
Coreniocr's Lectcass ow Suaxasreans. 
Wanted by Mr. G. Cockhead, Bookseller, 73, Norfolk Terrace, 
Westbourne Grove, W. 


from Mr. B. C. to another gentleman was very tempting 
be ey a declined to pay till the books were sent. 
arrived ! 


Biovrve or Paavens serons Sermon, by Charles Wheatley. Londe, 
1718, price ls. Reprinted by Leslie. London, 1845, price 2s. 
Wanted by Mr. Geo, Z. Frere, Roydon Hall, Diss, Norfolk. 
Norss axp Quenies (First Series). Vol. XI. No. 283. 
XI. Nos. 288, 305, 307, 308, 7 
Wanted by Mr. Walford, 27, Bouverie Street. 





Tas Porray or Awwa Mariuzpa. London: J. Bell, 1788. 12mo. 
Wanted by Mr. Bruce, 5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square, W, 


Hexpensow’s Lire of Wiuttiam Avcovercs Duxe or Comnentamh 
don, 1766. 8vo. 
Peansow'’s Potrricat Dictionary. 8vo, 1792. 
Tas Rovat Reowren. 9 Vols. i2mo. 17380. 
Meworns or J. T. Seanes, Manine Parwren ro His Maszsry. ome 
1826. 
Wanted by Mr. W. Smith,7, York Terrace, Gharies Street, Albangy 


, Camberwell, 8. if 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Tae Ivoex ro ovn Exeverta Votome, Taino Seares, will be 
on Saturday the 20th instant. 

J. B. Jt was Mr. Cobden who compared The Times with Thucydl 

A Constant Reaver will find the Barmecide’s Feast in The 4 
Nights. 


Jouns Piceor Jon. 


The inscription in H aworth church is noticed § 


| “N. @ Q@” 2nd 8. iii. 511. 


The author af An Essay for Catholic Communion 
see our last volume, p. 479. 
list of the Presidents of Mexico appeared 


Apusa. 
Joshua Bassett 
Cuemert. A 

° 8. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


e+e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores awn Qoenres” is published at noon on Friday,and & 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Corres 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including 
yearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice O 

ywable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Sarre, 
Winsanesse Sraeer, Sraann, W.C., where also all Commontoa! 
von ras Eprron should be addressed. 


“Norss & Queaizs"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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